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FOREWORD 


T he rebuilding of the Southern States after 
the Civil War was an achievement of no less 
magnitude than the War itself. The over¬ 
throw of the South was accomplished in four years; 
its rebuilding was the work of half a century. Strip¬ 
ped of men and wealth, its industrial system shat¬ 
tered, its very civilization threatened with radical 
reconstruction, the South lay stricken and prostrate, 
while the victorious North was growing and waxing 
strong. A new generation was born and grown to 
middle age before the wealth of the South was equal to 
what it had been at the beginning of the Civil War. 

But a new South was born at last, begotten of in¬ 
dustrial forces. This achievement, which had been 
attempted in vain by educational and religious 
missionaries, by authors, editors, statesmen, and 
orators, was wrought at last by silent workers in 
field, forest, mill, and mine. They built a new South, 
not with sword and gun, nor with voice and pen, 
but with steam and electricity with skilled labor 
and machinery, with new roads and a new agricul¬ 
ture, with thrift and economy, with community 
spirit and cooperation, with democratic government 
and democratic ideals. Their achievement was 
characterized by largeness of vision, by mastery over 
men, and by capacity for work. Their toil and their 
endurance in peace were no less heroic than the 
courage and fortitude of Southern soldiers on fiields 
of battle. 
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Among the foremost of these commonwealth 
builders was Daniel Augustus Tompkins, industrial 
worker, promoter, and missionary. He was fitted 
for the work by heredity and early environment, by 
character, talents and education. Born and brought 
up on a southern plantation, educated and trained in 
Northern technical schools, mills, and machine shops, 
inventive and receptive of new ideas, strong and ener¬ 
getic in body and mind, interested in everything 
pertaining to man, and full of zeal to help mankind 
by teaching men to help themselves, he was a rare 
combination of worker and philosopher, of student 
and teacher, of economist and philanthropist; a 
Southern Franklin, growing in poor soil and enriching 
the soil he grew in. 

The story of his life is the story of the New South. 
It will be told in the following pages, as far as possible, 
by himself and in his own words. 
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A Builder of the New South 


(^rr A T>'Tnc'T> 

EARLY LIFE . 

1 

I WAS botii, 

“Cotton «’ 
ton plai 
Carolina, Octo„ 
youth, extendinj 
ade preceding, Wi. 
a child of the Old S OUlLAX. 

The Southern plantation is described by Tompkins 
with unwearied and affectionate fidelity in various 
speeches and writings. He gives us a picture of its 
daily life—its work and pleasures, its useful lessons 
and fine training. It had laid the foundations of his 
great career. 

‘‘The plantation,” he wrote,“was a little world 
of itself. Some plantations comprised as high as ten 
to twenty thousand acres of land and one thousand 
slaves; but these were comparatively few. The 
entire investment in such a plantation would have 
been about one million dollars. On the other hand, 
there were a great many instances of small cotton 
planters owning ten or less slaves and three hundred 
or less acres of land. The capital in such cases would 
not exceed eight to ten thousand dollars. The great 
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bulk of the Southern cotton crop was produced by 
planters who owned from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty slaves and two thousand to five thousand acres 
of land. It was this great class that made their 
plantation supplies on the plantation and made 
cotton growing a great institution.” 

Taking the average plantation of this type at 100 
slaves and 3,000 acres, of land, the equipment would 
be as follows: 25 plow hands, 25 miscellaneous 
hands, 50 women and children, non-producers, 25 
mules, 4 horses for family and general use, 600 hogs, 
25 head of cattle, 100 sheep, 10 goats, 15 dogs, 
chickens, guineas, peafowls, turkeys, geese, ducks, 
etc., blacksmith shop, wheelwright and other wood¬ 
working shops, 20 to 25 negro houses, gin house and 
screw, stables, bam, carriage houses and wagon 
sheds, and in many instances a grist and flour mill 
and a store. 

Such an average plantation of 100 slaves and 3,000 
acres of land, with its equipment, would be worth 
on an average about $100,000. It would produce 
about 100 bales of cotton besides all supplies. Such 
a plantation conducted with energy and good judg¬ 
ment would easily make $10,000 to $20,000 a year 
according to management and the price of cotton. 
Some planters were thrifty and economical and grew 
rich with great rapidity, while many employed over¬ 
seers to look after their estates, and spent the in¬ 
comes in travel or local extravagance. 

The successful management of a large plantation 
required both energy and talent. The idea that the 
ante-bellum cotton planter was indolent, or an in¬ 
different business man, or that he was always a spend¬ 
thrift, is totally wrong. On the contrary he was, 
ever on the alert. He was judicial minded, energetic. 
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usually well educated, always well trained in every 
operation connected with the production of standard 
crops. He succeeded by the same means that are 
necessary for success now, viz., by better education, 
better training, more energy and steadiness of pur¬ 
pose than the average of the people who do not 
succeed so well. The average well-regulated planta¬ 
tion was almost always in the immediate charge of 
the owner. If the owner was a professional man, 
lawyer, doctor, or preacher, there was generally an 
overseer. Many planters who were not professional 
men, also had overseers. These overseers had gen¬ 
eral charge of the labor. They blew a horn, or 
rang a bell, in the morning to call out the negroes 
to work, and otherwise looked after their labors 
in detail. It was the overseer who flogged the slaves 
when this was considered necessary. To aid the 
overseer or the planter in supervising and forwarding 
the work, negro foremen were selected, who led and 
directed their fellow slaves. At the noon-day rest 
and at the close of each day’s work the foremen 
looked after the watering and feeding of animals 
and the care of tools and implements. 

The planter usually rode over the plantation once a 
day, giving directions to the overseer, greeting and 
cheering the workers, inquiring after the absent, and 
in various ways manifesting his interest not only in 
the work but also in the workers and their families. 
The planter’s son frequently accompanied him on 
these rounds; and in his father’s absence the son 
would take his place. The young master was always 
an object of especial interest to the negroes. In a 
sense he was one of them. They had all ‘helped 
raise him ’; and the younger set had frolicked, sported, 
and escapaded with him. He was now grown be- 
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yond them, was in authority over them, but the same 
kindly sympathy remained. They now accepted 
the mastery of their former companion, or nursling, 
not merely from necessity but from affection, admira¬ 
tion, and respect for his superior intellectual and 
moral power. “The white boy or white girl of slave 
holding families,” says “Cotton and Oil,” “was to 
them something just a little more than ordinary 
humanity, and thus they could exercise an authority 
and an influence almost incomprehensible. These 
peculiar relations were not without influence on 
the white race. The control was not alone by 
force. The example of perfect conduct was import¬ 
ant in two particulars. These were physical courage 
and the keeping of one’s word. The negroes admired 
the man who was afraid of nothing and who never 
failed in his promises. Therefore the qualities of 
courage and truthfulness became highly developed; 
and to question either of these in any planter meant 
mortal combat or disgrace. Thus came the fre¬ 
quency of the duel in the South, though it never was 
so frequent as has been supposed.” 

Memories of sports and amusements on the planta¬ 
tion were with Tompkins a fountain of delight, 
bubbling over in his books and speeches. “The 
amusements on the plantation,” he wrote in “Cotton 
and Cotton Oil,” “were very numerous. In all 
of these the negroes took an interest, and in many 
participated. Fox hunting was very popular. Many 
planters kept fox hounds, some as many as twenty- 
five or thirty. It was not uncommon for ladies to 
ride after the hounds; and occasionally a privileged 
negro would be allowed to go. Almost every planter 
kept pointer or setter dogs, and hunted partridges. 
The planter’s sons and negroes kept up usually a 
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miscellanous collection of rabbit dogs, coon dogs, 
and 'possum dogs. Horse racing, chicken fighting, 
wrestling, and boxing were all popular and perfectly 
respectable. These sports were conducted with per¬ 
fect decorum; and as a rule there was little or no bet¬ 
ting. Betting was not unusual, however, and some¬ 
times it would run high. House parties and picnics 
with dancing were frequent amongst the young white 
people, while barbecues, with political speaking or 
miscellaneous oratory, were indulged in by the older 
people. The negroes fiddled and danced much. 
The white boys and negroes hunted rabbits in day¬ 
time and coons and opossums at night. The life 
of the planter and his sons was hardy; and they 
loved hardy sports. These amusements, both in¬ 
doors and outdoors, never interfered with the duties 
or domestic economies of the household or planta¬ 
tion.” 

“My brother was a great hunter,” writes Hon. A. 
S. Tompkins, “rabbits in the daytime and opossums 
at night. He and the negro boys would often stay 
out till nearly day, with a few hounds on the place. 
He was fond of dogs and horses, a fine rider; was ac¬ 
tive and self-reliant from boyhood; was fond of bird 
hunting and a good shot on the wing when a boy. 
He was also a great swimmer. I remember his mak¬ 
ing a splendid bateau of wood and caulking it with 
cotton and tar; in this boat we would fish, often en¬ 
tirely nude. On one occasion our mother, going 
away from home on a visit, told us not to go in swim¬ 
ming during her absence more than once a day. He 
laughingly said to me, ‘Let’s stay in the creek all 
day,’ which we did. We had much fun in this boat, 
and jumping off a spring board, diving often with a 
dozen black negro boy companions.” 
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Day by day plantation life was developing for 
young Tompkins a sound mind in a sound body, 3. 
spirit of self-reliance, capacity for organization and 
leadership, knowledge of and sympathy with negro 
character, besides familiarity with agriculture and 
agricultural problems. His debt to the old planta¬ 
tion was acknowledged by Tompkins in books and 
speeches. “The Southern planter before the Civil 
War,” said he, “trained his sons to the responsibil¬ 
ities of life better than is done now. In the old 
plantation situation wealth seems to have been no 
hindrance to the production of a whole man. The 
plantation rarely produced a snob or an incompetent. 
Perhaps the wholesome coimtry air, proximity to 
the soil, and abundant exercise had their influence. 
There can be little doubt that these did have power¬ 
ful influence. But the proximity to humanity and 
the development of friendly, even loving, sympathy 
for all kinds of humanity, and the practical appren¬ 
ticeship in every kind of work done on the farm, did 
as much as the soil, climate, and exercise. 

“The ante-bellum planter’s son was not only in 
close personal association with the labor and the 
negroes on the place, but this relation with all about 
him was one of sound, practical human interest on 
both sides. By force of surrounding circum.stances 
he was serving an apprenticeship for leadership, 
^^ether required to work or not, no boy of sound 
mmd and body could well grow up on a i)Iantation 
without learning to plow, to ride a mule, to do all the 
operations of a plantation.” 

My brother took an interest in the entire planta¬ 
tion,” writes A. S. Tompkins, “and loved to do, 
as well as to see, every kind of work that was going 
on. He would often voluntarily plow all day, cut 
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and shock oats and wheat, feed the cotton into the 
gin, or drive the mules around the big upright wheel 
under the gin.” ’ 

The supervision of his father’s plantation was often 
entrusted to young Tompkins, who quickly mastered 
the details of its work and management. But his 
chief delight was in the blacksmith shop and the 
shops for woodworking, where his constructive talent 
and his aptness with tools found opportimity for 
practical exercise. “In the carpenter shop my 
brother worked on everything from fixing an old 
gun or clock to making a complete wagon,” says 
A. S. Tompkins. “He was fond of helping make 
the water wheels and trunks for our father’s grist 
mill, a difficult task, and took great interest in the 
mill, working on the dam when needing repairs. I 
well remember when he took a notion to make a 
croquet set, balls, mallets, etc., and wore me out 
turning the old lathe for him. The balls were 
turned from walnut, and he made as good a set as 
you could buy. 

“My brother made enough money, mainly by 
carpenter work at home before he went to college, 
to cover his college expenses. When a mere boy, 
not yet in his teens, he built a neat picket fence all 
around the yard at home. He was constantly busy 
helping to build and repair barns, negro cabins, and 
other farm houses. Immediately after the war, 
when times were hard, he was especially helpful to 
our father by building two bridges, which father 
got under contract from the County Commissioners 
of Edgefield County. I remember one of the bridges 
was across Rocky Creek near home. In fact, one 
end of the bridge landed on our plantation. My 
brother was only sixteen years old, but he went 
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at that bridge with all the enthusiasm that Napoleon 
went at Lodi. He would wake up before day and 
lay restless waiting for day to break to go down to 
the creek and work on the bridge. He made a fine 
job of it; and the public said it was the best bridge 
ever put on that stream. All the logs and timbers 
for both bridges he got out with negro labor from 
the woods of father’s plantation; and by superintend¬ 
ing the work and planning the bridges himself, he 
made a profit of $2,000 on a $3,000 contract.” 

In the home also the lad was growing and develop¬ 
ing tmder the guidance of a wise, capable, and rarely 
gifted mother. The women of the Old South have 
often been pictured as idle and self-indulgent, more 
energetic in the pursuit of pleasure than in the per¬ 
formance of domestic duties. Never was picture 
falser and more unreal. The ts^iical Southern 
woman, the wife of the average planter, was a model 
of industry, efficiency, and unselfishness. Her do¬ 
mestic establishment was large, requiring for its 
management careful supervision with much physical 
labor. The household usually included, besides 
her husband, children, and domestic servants, a 
goodly number of visiting relatives, or other guests, 
with their retinue of children and servants. Passing 
strangers also were freely entertained, oftentimes 
with servants and horses. 

Outside the family household also the planter’s 
wife was burdened with responsibility for the health, 
conduct, and employment of all negroes who were not 
actively at work in the big fields. It was her daily 
task to inspect the negro cabins, to administer medi¬ 
cine, to give directions for work, health, and sanita¬ 
tion. When occasion required, as it frequently did, 
she performed the duties of midwife, nurse, physician. 
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or spiritual comforter. Upon her the burdens of 
slavery pressed more heavily than upon her husband. 
Her life was largely spent in trying to remedy its 
wastefulness and inefficiency. Her finer nature 
shrank from its immoralities and cruelties. 

To the negroes the planter’s wife seemed scarcely 
less than an angel. Too often, alas! she was forced 
to become a protecting angel, standing between the 
overseer’s lash and the cowering slave, between the 
weeping mother and the auction block. Her purity 
of life, sometimes in marked contrast to her husband’s, 
her gentleness and firmness, her all-seeing eye and 
skilful hand, her tact, wisdom, and judgment, and 
especially her easy control over everybody, including 
even ‘‘old master,” made her with the ignorant and 
emotional slaves an object not only of strong love, 
but of deep and superstitious reverence. Every 
negro on the plantation would have given his life 
in her protection. She was safe by night or by day 
in the remotest negro cabin, in the solitary woods, 
or alone and unattended on unfrequented roads. 
“The influence of the planter’s family,” wrote Tom¬ 
pkins in “Cotton and Cotton Oil,” “was of greater 
importance than was ever appreciated in keeping 
the better natures of the negroes to the fore. A very 
generous and friendly kindness has an immense and 
far-reaching influence. During the Civil War the 
cotton plantations were practically in charge of the 
planters’ wives, assisted by a few old and decrepit 
men and boys under sixteen years of age. It is the 
marvel of marvels that in this condition, lasting 
nearly four years, there was never an outbreak or a 
symptom of discontent among the slaves. The negro 
character itself, the very exact and practical knowl¬ 
edge by the planters’ wives of the negro character 
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inches tall, rather slender in stature, weighing about 
one hundred and thirty pounds. Her health was 
usually good, although delicate, especially after 
living through the great strain of the Civil War. 
She was educated in the country schools and the 
village academy, and was graduated from the cele¬ 
brated Moravian Academy at Salem, N. C., whose 
excellent training in handiwork and domestic science 
and arts, as well as in books and music, had attracted 
planters’ daughters from all the Southern States. 
Our mother was a perfect complement to our father 
in person, character, and ability. He was large, stout, 
and ruddy, weighing over two hundred pounds, 
with coal-black eyes and hair, a brilliant man of 
great imagination, a ready and fluent speaker, fond 
of anecdotes and society, attractive and brilliant 
in conversation and social life, amiable and easy¬ 
going, more devoted to the practice of medicine and 
to scientific and philosophical study than to the details 
of plantation management. He owned a fine library, 
and was a diligent student of human history and 
human nature, delighting to search out the secret 
springs and motives of human conduct. Our 
mother was firm, with great decision of character, 
kind and sympathetic, full of religious faith which 
supported a strong sense of duty. She was an active 
member of the Baptist Church, and zealously in¬ 
structed the negro children, as well as her own, in 
the Bible catechism, taking us all regularly to church 
and Sunday-school. Her words were few, clear-cut, 
and potent. The slaves loved, revered, and obeyed 
her. She was opposite to father in every way, 
matter of fact, industrious, and rigidly economical. 
She dominated him by superior will power and ex¬ 
ecutive ability. During his absence in the army she 
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was reputed to have made better crops and managed 
things better generally than he did when at home. 
Her talent for business, her energetic nature, and her 
strong sense of duty made her a perfect realization 
of the virtuous woman portrayed by King Lemuel, 
‘The prophecy that his mother taught him,’ in 
Proverbs, Chapter 31, verses 10 to 31. She was just 
such a woman. I can see her now in my mind’s 
eye as she sat by the fireside at night, during father’s 
absence in the war, listening to the old overseer as he 
gave her the account of the day’s work on the planta¬ 
tion. She knew every field, in what it was planted, 
its proper culture, and the quantity of daily work 
that should be performed. She kept track of all 
the cows and calves, of the sows and pigs, the flock 
of sheep, the mules and horses. Under her watch¬ 
ful eye the crops of corn, oats, wheat, and cotton were 
most carefully husbanded. She saw to the harvest¬ 
ing and grinding of the sugar cane and the boiling 
of the sorghum molasses, to the curing of the pork 
and bacon. Her vigilant eyes scrutinized the daily 
work and daily feeding of man and beast. Owing 
to non-intercourse with the North and blockade of 
our seaports all food and clothing had to be made 
on the plantation. We had a corn and flour mill 
run by water, a gin house with mule power, a molasses 
mill and boiler. My mother also fixed up a boiler 
to cook cottonseed and peas for cow feed. She raised 
plenty of chickens, turkeys, guineas, and ducks for 
the table, geese for feathers, and wool for clothes. 
The wool she packed and sent to Chatham Manufac¬ 
turing Company at Elkins Valley, N. C., whence it 
came back in cloth for us and the slaves. She ship¬ 
ped hides to the tannery, and got in exchange shoes 
for the whole plantation. Toward the end of the 
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war, when salt was very scarce, she dug up the salty 
earth in the smoke house, ran it through the hopper, 
and extracted the salt for table use. 

“She was fond of bees and kept a lot of some 
twenty hives. It was amusing to see how my father, 
who was afraid of the bees, always got stung when 
he went about the hives; but she could walk up 
amongst the bees, who seemed to know her, and 
without alarm but with quiet ease could handle 
them with impunity. She always had plenty of 
honey. All the year round she kept up a most excel¬ 
lent vegetable garden, also a fine fruit orchard, es¬ 
pecially apples and peaches, which she would dry 
for winter use. She was a good cook, too; and her 
negro cooks, although willing and capable, always 
did the kitchen work under my mother’s personal 
direction. 

“My mother wasted nothing, not even time; for 
she was always an early riser. Her capacity for 
details was truly wonderful. What with looking 
after the feeding and clothing of all these slaves and 
her own family, the farm work, the feeding of stock, 
chickens, etc., the care of the sick, the garden, the 
making of soap and candles, having the crops housed, 
grinding the grain, having the cotton picked, ginned, 
and packed, killing the hogs and trying out the lard, 
making sausage and liver puddings, etc., her dairy, 
her bees, smoking the meat, shearing the sheep, send¬ 
ing off the wool, seeing that we children went off to 
school well clad and with a bucket of bountiful 
dinner for the noon recess—I say, what with all 
these many duties filling each day, as the queen bee, 
on her well-equipped farm, it is amazing to me, when I 
think of it, how she ever did it. 

“AVhen the negroes were freed, she did not cower 
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nor sit discouraged. Her fortitude rose nobly to 
the occasion, and she met it with undaunted courage 
and self-reliance. She was a daily inspiration to my 
brother. He would look up into her bright, clear 
eyes and catch the light of her conquered but un¬ 
dismayed spirit, and was ever ready to stand by 
her and help her amid adversity and sorrow. He 
loved his mother with wonderful devotion, because, I 
reckon, he was so much like her himself. They were 
both firm and self-reliant, strongly marked by de¬ 
cision of character. It was to her that he was in¬ 
debted for those deep forces that beget genius.” 

At the close of the Civil War the South was bank¬ 
rupt. Most of the planters were overwhelmed and 
ruined. The loss of slaves, the payment of old debts, 
the meeting of new obligations, the disorganization 
of labor, the general despondency and lack of enter¬ 
prise were brndens under which even the strongest 
staggered and fell. Amid this general ruin a few 
survived by reason of exceptional wisdom, foresight, 
and thrift. Among these few was the family of Doc¬ 
tor Tompkins. “The fortunes of our family,at the end 
of the war,” writes A. S. Tompkins, “were saved by 
my mother, my father, of course, cooperating when¬ 
ever at home. Every year during the war my mother 
packed up, as a surplus, and stored away, about thirty- 
five bales of cotton. So, when the war ended, there 
was some hundred and thirty bales of cotton, which 
my father sold at over thirty cents a pound in gold, 
making about $20,000. I well remember seeing my 
parents together counting it. It was in shot bags, and 
as it lay in glittering piles on the bed it was a most 
fascinating sight. My mother had looked forward to 
this with that high degree of resourcefulness which 
characterized my brother. This money made my 
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father comparatively easy, although he had to pay 
some rather heavy security debts.” 

At an early age the character of Tompkins, in its 
broad outlines, was clearly manifest. Those who 
attribute character chiefly to maternal influence will 
see his mother reproduced in the practical talents 
of her son: in love of work, executive ability, thrift, 
and economy, patience, persistence, and fortitude. 
His intellect was developing more slowly, but al¬ 
ready was following the lines of paternal inheritance. 
“My father often urged me to keep a diary,” he 
wrote in his memoirs. “I asked him what there was 
to fill up a diary in the life of a remote plantation 
worked by negroes, with no white person present 
excepting our family. He said in reply: ‘You are 
living in the greatest era of the world’s history. You 
have seen the emancipation of four million negro 
slaves and the preservation of the American Union. 
Our age is wonderful also for scientific discoveries 
and inventions. Some day you will be an actor in 
this age; and it behooves you to keep your eyes open, 
mind alert, vision clear, and spirit sympathetic to 
all the movements of humanity, whether they happen 
in your neighborhood, or far away in the distant 
parts of the earth.’ ” 

Father and mother were happily blended in their 
oldest son. His intellect was his father’s, his char¬ 
acter was his mother’s. His talents for leadership 
and mastery were early developed through the train¬ 
ing of plantation life. With his father’s imagination 
and mental grasp he was to conceive great enter¬ 
prises; he was to execute them with his mother’s 
patience, accuracy, and thoroughness. 



CHAPTER II 


EARLY EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA- 

SOUTHERN IDEALS—^LATER EDUCATION IN 
RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

A T THE age of sixteen young Tompkins was 
ready for the university. He had gone 
jL jL through the training of the old field schools 
and the Edgefield Academy, had received the usual 
instruction in Latin, Greek, English, and mathe¬ 
matics, had shown especial fondness for mathematics, 
indifference to the languages, and marked aversion 
to the weekly Friday afternoon exercises in declama¬ 
tion, debate, and oratory. These exercises were 
public, and were the most prominent and popular 
features of Southern schools. They were the nur¬ 
series of Southern oratory. 

The popular fondness for oratory in the Old South 
amounted almost to a passion. Not only the hust¬ 
ings, but the bench, the bar, and the pulpit were 
arenas for the constant display of oratorical power. 
Every court week was a holiday, during which people 
flocked daily to the courthouse from the four quar¬ 
ters of the county, to hear the judge’s charge and 
the lawyers’ speeches. One day of each court week, 
even in years when there were no elections or political 
campaigns, was given over to political speaking. 
Regular political campaigns lasted five or six months, 
with daily combats of oratory between all the rival 
candidates. On Sundays the entire population, at- 
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traded by pulpit oratory, flocked to churcli. In 
rural churches service lasted all day, with two or 
more sermons each an hour long and delivered with 
vigor, zeal, and occasional eloquence. ‘Forty- 
parson power’ was no figure of speech in a Southern 
rural pulpit. The demand for orators in the Old 
South was unlimited, and the supply was equal to 
the demand. It was furnished by the educational 
system, which made the South a land of talkers, 
debaters, orators, and statesmen, of high and low 
degree. 

The elementary schools had given Tompkins a 
surfeit of debate and oratory. His joy was the joy 
of work, his chief abhorrence was a war of words. 
And now in a select company of youth who sought 
higher education, not as preparation for life but as 
the equipment of a gentleman, he entered the Uni¬ 
versity of South Carolina. He found a noble nur¬ 
sery of character and manhood, a perfect fruition 
of Southern ideals. There was an air of freedom 
about the university that nurtured men. Its presi¬ 
dents had all been marked by strong individuality 
and breadth of view. They represented the most 
divergent and extreme views of life: Jonathan Maxcy, 
Baptist preacher; Thomas Cooper, English radical 
and free thinker; Thomwell, rigid Calvinist; Barnwell, 
low church Episcopalian; Longstreet, Methodist 
preacher and author of “Georgia Scenes,” and later 
James Woodrow, modern Calvinist and Darwinian. 
It may be doubted whether toleration of opinion 
in a state educational institution was ever carried 
further than in the University of South Carolina. 

The students of the university were greatly 
influenced by this spirit of freedom, not toward 
belief or disbelief but toward manliness and inde- 
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pendence of belief and of character. Professor 
Joseph Le Conte, whose experience as college pro¬ 
fessor in South Carolina and elsewhere extends 
through half a century, was filled with 'admiration 
for the South Carolina students. He writes of them 
as follows in his delightful autobiography: “I have 
said that the students of the South Carolina College 
were high-spirited though turbulent. I should add 
that I had never previously seen (nor have I since) 
so high a sense of honor among students in their 
relation to one another and to the faculty. No form 
of untruthfulness among themselves or toward the 
faculty (such, for example, as cheating at examina¬ 
tions) was for a moment tolerated. Any student 
suspected of such practices was cut by his fellow 
students and compelled to leave. When a student 
was brought up before the faculty for any offence, 
no other question was asked but, ‘Did you have any¬ 
thing to do with this affair?’ The answer was 
‘Yes’ or ‘No*; and he was condemned or acquitted on 
his own statement. Sometimes a student might, 
on some technical ground, refuse to answer, but no 
one ever lied.” 

The spirit of freedom and manliness thus highly 
developed in the University of South Carolina was 
characteristic of Southern life. It was the pride 
of the South and the admiration of her critics. One 
of the ablest of Northern statesmen, Hon. George 
Francis Hoar, an early abolitionist and a lifelong 
political foe of the South, bore generous testimony 
to the virtues begotten of this spirit: “Southern men 
were xmsurpassed among the nations of the earth in 
courage, spirit, hospitality, and generosity to their 
equals. They were apt to command and apt to 
succeed. They were able politicians. With the 
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love and habit of truth, which becomes brave men in 
all common concerns, they were subtle and skilful 
diplomatists when diplomacy was needed to accom¬ 
plish any political end.” Twenty-five years later, 
in his delightful autobiography, after longer and 
fuller experience, he repeats and strengthens this 
testimony: 

“My long conflict with their leaders has impressed 
me with an ever-increasing admiration of the great 
and high qualities of our Southern people. Their 
love of home; their chivalrous respect for woman; 
their courage; their delicate sense of honor, their 
constancy, which can abide by an opinion, or a pur¬ 
pose, or an interest of their states, through adversity 
and through prosperity, through the years and 
through the generations, are things by which the 
people of the more mercurial North may take a lesson. 
And there is another thing—covetousness, corrup¬ 
tion, the low temptation of money has not yet found 
any place in our Southern politics.” 

The leaders of the Old South were indeed men of 
courage and character. Many of them were nur¬ 
tured in the University of South Carolina, for South 
Carolina was the heart of the South. Its strength 
and its weakness was individualism. Like ancient 
Attica, South Carolina cultivated and honored 
to the highest degree her favorite sons of genius, 
while neglecting the great mass of toiling humanity. 
The result was a constellation of stars that shone with 
rare brilliance in the political firmament and long 
guided the destinies of the South, but set finally 
in the dark and stormy sea of social and political 
revolution. 

In the University of South Carolina Tompkins re¬ 
ceived excellent training from accomplished and 
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gifted teachers. He was interested in several studies 
and proficient in all. He preserved for forty years 
among his private papers as valued treasures his 
lecture notes on geology under Joseph Le Conte, on 
natural philosophy under John Le Conte, on polit¬ 
ical economy and history under President Barnwelh 
on mathematics and engineering under General 
Alexander. He faithfully utilized all the opportun¬ 
ities of the university, not only in classrooms but 
in college life, taking an active part in social pleasures, 
athletic sports, college politics, and even in the much- 
abhorred literary society exercises. 

But his heart was not in the work of the university. 
He longed for knowledge of life, for active participa¬ 
tion in the stirring, striving life of the world around 
him. He saw his native State stricken and im¬ 
poverished, its wealth destroyed, its industrial sys¬ 
tem disorganized, its future dark and uncertain. 
With fine penetration and rare vision he perceived 
that the need of his beloved South was not oratory 
and debate, but skilled labor and machinery, not 
political power, but the development of material 
resources. In these views and feelings he was 
cheered and encouraged by his professor of engineer¬ 
ing and mathematics. General E. P. Alexander, a 
son of the Old South, a veteran of the Civil War, and 
a prophet of the New South. 

‘‘The first important influence in directing my 
life,” he writes in his memoirs, “came from General 
E. P. Alexander, while I was a student in the South 
Carolina University. He was the professor in mathe¬ 
matics and engineering; and, while I was under his 
instruction, our personal relations became closer 
than that of professor and student, by a sort of grav¬ 
ity, as it were. I had a bent for industrial develop- 
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ment, and he was the first person I had ever met who 
had any sympathy with my aspirations. I was very 
fond of construction; and he, as a graduate of West 
Point, had been an important constructing engineer 
before and during the war. In talkiug over with me 
my hopes and expectations, he advised me to seek a 
technical education as a civil engineer, and to leam 
a trade also while studying to be an engineer. He 
recommended to me the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, at Troy, New York.” 

General Alexander was a man of marked ability 
and versatility. His colleague, Joseph Le Conte, 
says of him in his charming autobiography; “Pro¬ 
fessor Alexandei*, who had been Chief Engineer in 
Lee’s Army, was a hearty, whole-souled, enthusiastic 
friend and companion and a kind of genius in math¬ 
ematics and especially in engineering.” He was not 
only a mathematician and engineer but also an Eng¬ 
lish scholar and versatile writer. Above all, he was a 
capable man of affairs with fine executive talents. 
He was soon called from the university into the ac¬ 
tive life of the business world. General Alexander 
found a congenial spirit in Daniel A. Tompkins, and 
loved him as a brother. “If you get down as far 
South as this,” he wrote Tompkins from Alabama in 
1878, “be sure and stop and see me—^for you are 
one of the scholars I was proud of, and I always re¬ 
member you with very great pleasure.” Their 
friendship was kept up by correspondence until 
Alexander’s death. 

Following the advice of General Alexander, 
Tompkins was enrolled in the summer of 1869 as a 
student in the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at 
Troy, New York. It was a long step from a South¬ 
ern literary college to a Northern school of technology, 
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reliance was unusual for his age. He was absolutely 
honest in his conversation, without fear of any kind, 
and very independent, so far as the usual student 
customs and traditions were concerned. He be¬ 
longed to no secret society, but was elected Grand 
Marshal in his junior year, an honor always before 
carried off by secret society men. His means were 
apparently limited, but he always kept up his end 
whenever he joined in any student frolics. I do not 
remember his using tobacco, and he was very sparing 
of intoxicants, a little beer being his limit. He 
showed strong, determined, honest character, a little 
high strung and sensitive. He was generally fair in 
his judgments, but with little patience for what we 
now call dudes, and none for mollycoddles. He was 
a clean, high-toned fellow, of strong, manly character. 
I recall his punching a masher who tried to flirt with 
a lady friend, who resented the liberty and told 
Tommy of it.” 

“We lived in the same boarding house and on the 
same floor,” writes H. B. Binsse. “I saw him nearly 
every day for three years. We became fast friends, 
as I was greatly drawn by his manly, dignified, up¬ 
right character. His character was unusually at¬ 
tractive. He was straightforward and frank, but 
never offered opinions which he knew would be dis¬ 
agreeable. His conversation was always delightful, 
for he was full of original points of view. He was a 
born leader. He had perfect self-confidence with a 
clear, well-poised mind, very keen perception of 
character, and great breadth of view. When he was 
graduated, he was regarded as the most promising 
man in his class.” 

The instruction in the Rensselaer Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute did not at that time include practical work in 
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mechanical and electrical engineering. These depart¬ 
ments were not equipped with shops or laboratories. 
The instruction was not satisfactory to Tomp¬ 
kins, who thought that a complete education should 
combine practice and theory. On his father's plan¬ 
tation he had learned the value of practical work in 
the blacksmith and carpenter shops, in the gin and 
compress houses, as well as in the planting and har¬ 
vesting of the cotton crop. He had always been a 
practical worker; and now, as a student of the in¬ 
stitute, he was not content with theoretical knowledge 
of mechanical engineering. With fine resolution 
and wisdom he obtained for himself in the city the 
practical instruction which he could not get in the 
college. During his entire college course of four 
years he was at work every Saturday and all the 
vacations in the mills and machine shops of Troy. 
‘‘During the long summer vacation of 1870," writes 
his college mate, N. B. Kellogg, “Tompkins and I 
were the only students of the institute who remained 
in Troy for the summer, except resident pupils. 
He secured employment in the Bessemer Iron Works, 
while I was assistant to one of the professors in his 
city work. Tompkins did this work, not for the 
purpose of getting money, but more for practical 
experience. He went in as a working hand to be¬ 
come familiar with the operating of the Bessemer 
plants. I remember hearing that he then developed 
the plates for a ‘converter’ for the first time, they 
having been cut by trying and fitting until then, 
especially the curve of intersection of cylinder and 
oblique cone at the top. This was no great engin¬ 
eering achievement, of course; but no one had thought 
of doing it before, and no one thought of doing any¬ 
thing else afterward." 
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Although busy with books and work, Tompkins 
found time for enjoying the usual pleasures of college 
life. He was one of the editors of the Tripod and 
member of the boat club. His personality was quiet 
but attractive, and secured for him the highest honor 
within the gift of his fellow students, election as 
Grand Marshal of the college. ‘T have a special 
reason to remember Tompkins,’^ writes his class¬ 
mate, Charles Campbell, “for he defeated me for 
Grand Marshal, an office in which he represented 
the whole student body, the highest office within 
their gift. He represented them in all conferences 
with the President or Faculty, or with the Mayor 
of the City, in organizing and leading processions 
and festivities on public occasions, and by presiding 
at all meetings of the entire student body. He de¬ 
serves great credit for the honor. I coveted the 
office with a youthful ambition from the day of my 
registration. Tompkins was a calm and judicial- 
minded man, an unpretentious and hardworking 
student, plain in dress and address, not taking a 
prominent part in athletics. His recreations were of 
the best and simplest nature. He was there for 
business and not for pleasure.” 

There is something picturesque, almost pathetic, 
in this incident of a Northern student body selecting 
for their leader the son of a Confederate soldier and 
slaveholder. The students gave it especial emphasis 
by presenting Tompkins with a gold-headed cane, 
inscribed, “R. P. I.—To D. Augustus Tompkins, 
from the Students—Grand Marshal—May 30,1873.” 
He preserved the cane, and bequeathed it as an 
heirloom to his brother. 

While engaged in vacation work Tompkins made 
the acquaintance of Augustus L. Holley, an engineer 
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of rare talents and character. For the second time 
in his career he was brought into close contact with a 
large-minded friend, capable of recognizing talent and 
generous in inspiring youthful ambition. "'Before 
my course was finished in the institute,” he says in 
his memoirs, "‘I fell in with Mr. A. L. Holley. He 
was a young engineer who was introducing the 
Bessemer process into this country. Youthful as I 
was, I recognized in him a man of ability. I did 
considerable work for him tracing drawings during 
my vacations. He also gave me work to do in my 
room while I was attending the institute. Through 
his influence, too, I secured work during my spare 
time at Toly' in the John A. Griswold & Company’s 
Steel Works of Troy, where I took a course of ap¬ 
prentice and machine shop.” Mr. Holley was at 
this time and until his death a trustee of the in¬ 
stitute. In 1875 he became president of the Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers and member 
of the Government Board for testing structural 
material. 

Upon graduation from the institute Tompkins 
was invited by Holley to become draftsman and 
private secretary in his office in Brooklyn, New York. 
The invitation was accepted, and the friendly rela¬ 
tionship formed during college days was continued 
a year longer, with satisfaction to Holley and inspira¬ 
tion for Tompkins. "My service under Holley has 
always been of immense value to me,” says Tompkins 
in his memoirs. "He was a man of remarkable 
ability and extraordinary amiability.” The follow¬ 
ing testimonial, written at this time by Holley, was 
carefully preserved by Tompkins among the treas¬ 
ures of his early life: "Mr. D. A. Tompkins, a grad¬ 
uate of the Rensselaer Institute, has been employed 
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by me as draftsman, and in working up machinery 
designs, for more than a year; and I part with his 
services now only on account of my proposed ab¬ 
sence from the country. I take pleasure in stating 
that Mr. Tompkins has proved himself to be an 
accurate and a remarkably rapid draftsman; and 
that his industry and fidelity, as well as his technical 
knowledge, fit him to be a valuable assistant in any 
engineering work.” 

Before leaving America Mr. Holley interested him¬ 
self to secure for Tompkins employment in the 
Bethlehem Iron Works under John Fritz. It was 
time for a change. Although pleasantly situated, 
Tompkins was getting restless under the monotony 
of the drawing room, was eager for active work, was 
anxious to be making, producing, creating something 
real and tangible. In a letter to his friend and class¬ 
mate, Walbridge, written near the end of his year in 
Brooklyn, he says: “My work here is pleasant, but 
not in the right direction. I am fixed in my deter¬ 
mination to work out a career in iron; and I shall do 
this, even if I have to renounce all claims upon the 
men who have already succeeded, and work my own 
way up from a one-horse blacksmith shop.” With 
this purpose he was glad to leave Brooklyn and to 
be enrolled as a workman under John Fritz with the 
Bethlehem Iron Company. 

But this year in Brooklyn was not given entirely 
to work. Social life attracted him very strongly. 
Invitations were frequent, to and from college mates 
and other friends, for dinner, theatres, excursions, 
and other pleasures. His social instincts were 
strong and well developed. The hospitality of his 
father’s home had always been large and generous. 
It had become a part of his nature. “Come over 
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to-morrow about five o’clock. We will see Mr. 
Holley, dine at my house, and go to theatre,” he 
writes Binsse. “I would be glad to have you come 
over some evening, and go to the theatre with me, 
and spend the night, if possible. I think I might be 
able to make it a pleasant evening for you; and it 
certainly would be a great pleasure for me to have 
you”—to another classmate. He takes Christmas 
dinner with Frith, spends Sunday with Binsse at 
Long Branch, goes to churches, theatres, museums, 
art exhibits, and libraries, as well as shops, mills, 
and factories. Everywhere he is observant and 
thoughtful. His faculties are alert; his mind open 
and receptive. His letters to home folks are readable 
and suggestive, clear-cut and natural in style, as 
well as instructive and entertaining. The following 
illustrates his mental habits: “New York is all ablaze 
with Christmas presents and preparations for the 
usual festivities on New Year’s. Everybody gives 
and everybody expects to receive presents; and there 
is a sort of general rejoicing and calculating whether 
the sum total of presents received is greater than 
that of presents given. I am, of course, a silent and 
watchful observer, expecting neither to give nor to re¬ 
ceive. I have lately been to an artists’ reception. 
Before telling about it, I will tell what an artists’ 
reception is. There is an association of the artists 
in Brooklyn, and amongst the number are many 
who make good pictures. Once a year they collect 
together all their pictures and have an exhibition 
and reception, allowing in the meantime enough 
rich people, who are not artists to join and pay the 
expenses. They have the Academy of Music floored 
above the chairs and richly carpeted, in order to 
make a nice promenade. A door has been cut be- 
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tween the Academy and the art room, which is the 
next building to the Academy, so that it is all made 
into one grand suite of rooms. The art rooms are 
lined with pictures, the Academy richly ornamented 
with flowers, and everybody who can possibly get 
a ticket, goes. The tickets are given away only by 
the artists. I was given two by an artist who was 
pleased with having heard that I had spoken very 
highly of some of his pictures in New York. I am 
much delighted that I went. I looked at the pic¬ 
tures and saw the promenaders from the gallery of 
the theatre. I never saw such magnificently dressed 
women, fine music, and beautiful flowers and pictures 
in my life. It was a sort of realization of an artist’s 
dream of life. But the greatest of all the New York 
wonders is Henry Ward Beecher. The originality 
of his sermons is something I have been more sur¬ 
prised at than anything I have heard since I came 
here.” 

While employed by Holley and residing in Brook¬ 
lyn Tompkins formed the acquaintance and friend¬ 
ship of a refined, cultured, and once wealthy family, 
whom he delighted to visit. His amusing tales of 
boarding-house discomforts, his manifest love of 
home life, his strong character and marked personal¬ 
ity induced them to accept him as a member of their 
household. Here began a friendship of two congenial 
souls, ripening into the deepest love, whose fruition 
was prevented by the early invalidism and un¬ 
timely death of his beloved. For ten years he poured 
out his soul to her in letters that mirrored his daily 
life and thoughts. After her death these letters were 
returned to him; and after his death they were found 
among his private papers, folded and sealed with hers, 
witnesses of hopes and longings that were never 
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realized. Extracts from those letters are given in 
the following pages, revealing in distant glimpses the 
warm and tender heart of a man apparently cold 
and reserved, unlocking the inner doors of a life 
through which, thereafter, few if any ever entered. 



CHAPTER III 


APPRENTICESHIP IN THE BETHLEHEM IRON 

WORKS—JOHN FRITZ-CHARACTER 

DEVELOPMENT 

H IS life with the Bethlehem Iron Works is 
mirrored by Tompkins in letters to his be¬ 
loved, which present not only a record of his 
work but an interesting picture of character devel¬ 
opment. 

The Bethlehem Iron Works was at this time the 
chief steelmaking plant in America. It was under 
the management of John Fritz, America's foremost 
iron master, a sturdy, rugged, inventive, self-made 
German. As a young apprentice Tompkins came to 
Fritz almost with reverence, presently he inspected 
him and examined him with cool and critical independ¬ 
ence, finally he estimated and valued him with just 
judgment and grateful appreciation. His appren¬ 
ticeship in the mills was spent during a long period 
of commercial and financial depression throughout 
the business world, a period wherein many businesses 
perished and few expanded. 

‘T arrived in Bethlehem yesterday and saw Mr 
Fritz. He has given me employment at $75.00 
a month.” 


‘T am very fairly started at my work, which 
so far has pleased me very much. Mr. Fritz 
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has me working on a design for some new 
engines.” 


‘‘I have a feeling that I ought to persist in being 
absolutely punctual at my work, until I shall have 
something to identify me with the work. For in¬ 
stance, since I have been here I have been working a 
good deal on the design of some new engines which 
Mr. Fritz speaks of building; and, if he should con¬ 
clude to build them, having had most to do with 
the design, I would naturally be depended upon to 
keep everything straight; and that dependence would 
make for me a sort of tie. I want to have it so that 
when I am away they will miss me; and it seems to 
me the best way to get a start in that direction is by 
pimctuality and a willingness always to accept re¬ 
sponsibilities.” 

have been reading the last two nights a book 
that has afforded me the sort of satisfaction that 
religious persons receive from the Bible. The book 
is by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, and is called ‘The 
Intellectual Life.’ He calls disinterestedness the 
highest quality of a fine character.” 


‘‘Last night I went to see Davenport in ‘‘Othello” at 
Allentown. I walked back after the play, having 
Frith with me for company. It is six miles.” 


“Acting upon your suggestion to discard my old 
clothes altogether and buy some that are plain and 
neat for the works, I have purchased the cloth for a 
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pair of pants, the sum total of cost will not exceed 
$3.50; and they are better than you would infer from 
the price. The necessity of economy will not allow 
me to get an outfit at once. The most I can do is to 
look the best I can afford. 

‘‘Upon examination of my feelings in the matter 
of dress in social life I am come to the conclusion 
that my contentment with being ill dressed is not so 
much indifference, after all. The being without a 
competency for reasonably good living I have fre¬ 
quently lamented, not with thinking of the pleasures 
money would afford but of the embarrassments and 
privations it would free me from. Of course to be 
able to buy a book I want and to be able to visit and 
entertain my friends would be after all pleasures by 
money; but the pleasure I should have would be from 
the company of the friends, and not the ability to 
entertain them. But the being poorly dressed has 
rarely, under any circumstance, been a source of any 
embarrassment to me; but, on the contrary, has at 
times been a source of great satisfaction. 

‘‘The satisfaction has come from my having in the 
first place very little money to spend for clothes. 
I knew it was either be content with bad ones, or be 
very much cramped—sometimes not even having 
this last alternative. Secondly, my bad clothes have 
been for me a thermometer, as it were, by which I 
have been able to arrive at a more just estimate 
of the characters of various persons I have met. I 
desire the opinion that is held of me to be on account 
of the permanent part of myself and not on account 
of temporary qualities, such as (the good one) of 
being well dressed. That is to say, I want to form 
friends upon whose permanence I could rely under 
any circumstance; and therefore I feel that I must 
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‘‘Neither the blacksmith nor molder can make 
their work look polished and smooth, the one using 
only a hammer and anvil, and the other making his 
mold in such material as sand. Neither can they be 
very accurate. To make all the pieces accurate and 
well fitting, they are given into still another shop— 
the ‘machine shop,’ where the machinist with lathes 
and planers and drill presses and slotters planes this 
and that side smooth—^turns this piece perfectly 
round, drills a hole at this place and that, and files 
and chips and whits away until all the pieces are 
exactly what is wanted, and then the machine is put 
together. 

“Thus, the castings commence with the pattern 
maker—^then go to the molder and then to the 
machinist. The forgings come from the blacksmith 
shop and go to the machinist, also. With the ma¬ 
chinist, they are all finished and put together. 


“ The parts of the engine I have designed are now 
in the hands of the pattern makers and blacksmiths. 
It is gratifying, because it is the first work of very 
considerable importance I have been given to do, 
They are what are called compound engines and have 
not been much built, so it is a sort of new thing. I 
will not bore you with a scientific explanation of the 
engine unless you show suflicient interest. Some 
of the patterns for the engine are nearly done and 
to-morrow will be carried to the foundry, where the 
molds for the castings are made.” 


“ My room affords me more and more pleasure with 
each day. You can’t magine what an improvement 
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it is over the ordinary house to have a nice room 
with one’s own things in it, and it really makes quite 
a homelike sort of place for me. I haven’t that 
feeling of living nowhere; and it is particularly de¬ 
sirable now; for I was forever spoiled in Brooklyn 
about living in boarding houses. Before I came with 
you, I knew nothing better, I was hardened to it. 
And it is wonderful what pleasure I have from the 
auxiliary nice things sent with the furniture.” 


“I have invited Walbridge to visit me, and I have 
heard that he intends to accept the invitation very 
soon. Should he do so, the visit will be a great pleas¬ 
ure to me; and my nice double bed will make me 
able to keep him in my room instead of having to 
send him to the hotel. And to be able to entertain 
him myself will be very nice. I felt mortified when 
Binsse came to see me that I couldn’t entertain him 
entirely myself.” 


“Walbridge is here visiting me, and I am much 
pleased. Yesterday (Sunday) morning I took him 
to the works, stopping on the way at a little flower 
garden, the owner of which I have made an acquaint¬ 
ance with.” 


“To-day nearly all the officers wanted to go to 
the State and County Fairs holding respectively at 
Easton and Allentown. On such occasions my ad¬ 
herence to work is always more pleasure to me than 
a country fair could possibly be.” 
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You mustn’t imagine I am working and overtax¬ 
ing myself. This voluntary work I have been doing, 
for example, is the working out theoretically what 
was intended to be done practically; and it is there¬ 
fore of no special use, except that it is pleasant to be 
able to answer questions about the result. It pleases 
Mr. Fritz to see that I am taking an interest in this 
work, and it is easy to keep up an interest in my work 
when I keep it up at the same time as a study.” 


‘T am reading George Eliot’s "Silas Marner’.” 


""I spent the evening doing some work for Mr. 
Holley. He had written me to send him a drawing 
of a small piece of machinery; and I made the draw¬ 
ing in the evenings. Extra work I want to do— 
like reading this or that book, getting a drawing 
of this or that to keep for reference—usually fills up 
my evenings. The time seems fairly to fly by.” 


""So despicably poor is the iron trade come that 
these works are speaking of making another reduc¬ 
tion of ten per cent, upon all wages and salaries. This 
is exceedingly disheartening, but to think of giving 
up would be the worst possible thing now. But I 
have foregone all immediate prospects so long that 
it seems sort of hard fortune to have the prospects 
decline in my own path, just as I was beginning 
to reach a fair starting point.” 


"" Because I tell you so much I want to be economi¬ 
cal, do not believe that I love the money or in any 
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way love to keep it. I don’t expect to become inde¬ 
pendent by saving money out of my present pay, 
but I must learn the habit of economy now. More¬ 
over, I do not desire to have money for the purpose 
of keeping it, but for the purpose of using it for com¬ 
fort’s sake.” 


“ You are to my better self an invaluable mine from 
which jewel after jewel is added to my refinement 
and my feeling and my mode of thought, to make 
th e tYi delightful to myself and pleasant to all who 
know me. You are to me what the sun is to a flower, 
that lights it up and makes it beautiful and fragrant. 
My life until I knew you was but as the seedling of a 
flower that could become nothing beautiful so long 
as it remains away from the nourishing light. You 
have already nourished this life and given it suflBcient 
strength to weather quite a stormy night, but it needs 
your goodly rays on the morrow to regain new strength 
and keep it well, alive, and prosperous. And to 
continue our metaphor stfll further, as the shades 
and tints of a flower can never be seen by any light 
so well as by that which makes it, so the refinement 
you have lent me could never be appreciated so well 
as when I am under your immediate influence.” 


“I will go into the drawing oflSce to-morrow. I 
objected to it, but did it principally for appearances, 
since I had as leave stay there three months as not. 
But I did not want them to think I liked it, so they 
would not wonder, when I insist upon having other 
duties after the cold weather is over. Mr. Fritz 
said he wanted me to go and get the plans ready 
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for the work for next spring and summer, while it 
was cold and the men cannot work out of doors. 
That seemed to hold out the idea I should have some¬ 
thing to do with the work when it was commenced 
outside. It is two new furnaces he is building.” 


“The coal miners are on a strike and half our 
works are stopped on account of having no coal. Very 
many workmen in this region have no work, and 
many of them go about like vagrants. There is a 
vacant room at the works here, imder some furnaces 
(which make it warm), and in this there are tenanted 
about fifty that have collected from the country 
around. They live there and buy what they eat. 
One would imagine them to be a very forlorn and 
and disconsolate looking set, but on the contrary 
there is no crowd more jovial. They make speeches, 
have dances, play cards for imaginary wages, and 
drink imaginary whiskey from imaginary glasses 
with such toasts as, ‘Here’s to the rich man that 
won’t give us work—may he get sick on Monday— 
get worse on Tuesday—die on Wednesday—^be 

buried on Thursday—^go to h-on Friday—and 

burn on Saturday.’ They are very much the same 
sort of people as the beggars in a city, low, shiftless, 
vulgar, and brutal, who ask for alms with a mean 
scowl on the face. Of course, it is the worst type 
of workman without work.” 


“I think if we could get coal, things would really 
begin to brighten up. The coal trouble is attributed 
by some to the operators and by some to the miners; 
but in my mind it is principally due to the fact that 
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that the work I do is not only pleasant but fascinat¬ 
ing and useful/’ 


“I have been troubled in my dealings with Mr. 
Fritz. I was worried with the way he put me off, 
and when he refused to give me an audience at all, 
it made me exceedingly indignant, but I said nothing, 
of course. Next morning when I arrived at the 
works I found him standing on the office steps and 
when I passed up he said to me, he had not meant 
to give me a short answer the evening before, but 
that his manner was the result of his having been 
much worried during the afternoon. In my own 
mind, the truth of the matter is, he wants to make a 
draftsman of me. If ’tis true, he never undertook 
a more impossible task in his life. I don’t know yet 
how I shall go to him again. I could let Mr. Holley 
see him, as he offered to do; but I think Fritz would 
imagine I was afraid of him, and therefore Holley 
shan’t do it.” 


‘‘I have been trying of late to get together a sort 
of record of my work that I may keep for reference. 
Most of to-day (Sunday) has been employed with, 
this work.” 


‘‘Most of my work is in connection with the new 
blast furnaces we are putting up. A blast furnace 
is simply a large furnace in which coal, iron ore, and 
limestone are put and kept ignited. The coal is 
put in, to make heat and to melt the iron ore and 
limestone. The limestone does for the pure iron 
contained in the ore what soap and water does for 
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the hands; that is, takes up and removes all impurities, 
then the iron, being heaviest, sinks to the bottom 
of the furnace, and the molten limestone, containing 
the impurities, floats on top. Then, by operating a 
hole, in or near the bottom of the furnace, the iron 
runs out. Of course you will understand this to be 
not anything of a scientific explanation, but only just 
something to give you an idea of what a blast furnace 
is. Such a general explanation makes it a very 
simple thing, and in reahty there is nothing complex 
about it; but there are a great multiplicity of details 
that bring into requisition a very great number of 
mechanical devices and principles. 

“ There must be a blowing engine, to blow air into 
the furnace to make it burn, and pumps, to furnish 
water to keep the parts near the intense heat cool— 
there must be a large stove or oven, through which 
the air must pass to make it hot, so it won’t cool the 
material outside—and boilers to generate steam for 
the pumps and engines. All these things are first 
put down on paper, and arranged and re-arranged 
until it is thought to be in the best shape. Then 
wherever any strain or force will come, it is necessary 
to calculate what size to make the part to bear the 
strain. The latter things are the ones I am princi¬ 
pally engaged in doing. Mr. Fritz tells me he wants a 
certain thing for a certain purpose. Then I go to 
work, and get up an engine on paper, and let him 
look at it.” 


“Were you so bored with the engineering letter 
that you dread another? Then you need only write 
me not to write about machinery and grease.” 
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“During the week I have been remarkably social, 
having made two calls upon yoimg ladies. The 
visits were not made with much expectation of en¬ 
joying myself, but I thought I needed to rouse myself 
from the monotony of working all day and reading 
all evening.” 


“I am reading at odd times two books: one is 
Paley’s ‘Evidences of Christianity’ and the other, 
Plutarch’s ‘Lives.’ I haven’t much interest in the 
characters from a historical point of view, but 
Plutarch enters very much into the motives that 
impdled men to action and also in the discipline 
to which many men subjected themselves to accom¬ 
plish any purpose; and from his accounts in this way 
I can draw many morals and good maxims to govern 
me. Of the biographies as history I don’t expect to 
remember much, and don’t know what use I would 
have for it if I did.” 


“I have been out of doors all day hammering and 
pulling and measuring about some machinery that 
is being put in place. K I could just get enough to 
do outside to occupy me about three fomths of the 
time, so that I would have only a quarter to spend 
at drawing, it would be delightful. And by degrees 
I hope to get it just as I want it.” 


“I had resolved upon trying to get Mr. Fritz to 
increase my pay; and to-day a notice was put upon 
the front of the office saying another reduction of 
from 5 to 20 per cent, would be made in all wages 
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and salaries the first of Sept. With this excuse to 
put me off I am sure it would be utterly useless to go, 
and would only weaken any future effort. While I 
feel fretful and despondent, I am not despondent in 
tEinking of my work. Sadness or disappointment 
does not imman me, as I have seen it do in some in¬ 
stances. My resolution to push firmly forward, to 
help myself and help others where I can, is always 
firm. Perhaps I may lose some interest for a few 
days, but it comes back, and being of this tempera¬ 
ment is a great help to going through any disappoint¬ 
ment.” 


“I have been reading for some time a history of 
the French Revolution, in which I have been much 
interested. When it is finished, I will take up Buckle, 
a liking for whom I already have from the accounts I 
have heard.” 


“Almost all my time is spent at the works; and if 
I had an unrestrained license to do anything I 
pleased, ’twould be really fascinating. Every now 
and then I find myself forgetful of ambition and suc¬ 
cess and suchlike possessions in my interest in some 
work I sometimes find myself engaged in. For 
instance, the furnace, when it was being finished, 
when the gas was being prepared, the dampers put 
in, the valves adjusted, etc., etc., to get everything 
in readiness to make a certain principle operate,— 
makes the principle, itself, fill my mind—and the 
watchfulness to know whether all the conditions are 
fulfilled to make it succeed becomes altogether a 
sort of game or play that holds a man in excitement 
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until the time is reached when it is shown whether it 
will or will not work. This furnace was very like 
the old furnaces, so that, if anything had been omitted 
to make it work, there were men about who 
could have explained the diflSculty. But it went, 
with very little trouble, and is now working all the 
time.” 


“Last Sunday I went to Phila. to see the Centen¬ 
nial buildings, not from curiosity or fashion, but to 
see the manner in which the work on the buildings 
was put together. I could not have seen it 
after the painting and frescoing, etc., etc., were 
finished.” 


“What a long journey life must be for people who 
spend most of it in idleness. I come to this con¬ 
clusion because of the quickness with which time 
passes when one is engaged. There is always so 
much that I want to do for myself, and I must do 
it in the evenings; and unless I determine beforehand 
what shall be done and in what order—otherwise 
rule out all matters of inclination—I find the time 
passes and nothing is done. I commenced with 
this thought, because it is the one that is in 
my mind and was recommended by the difficulty 
I have in finding time to read the Life of Theo. 
Parker.” 


“The Society of Engineers in New York have an 
exhibit of working drawings of machinery in the 
west gallery of the Exhibition, main building. 
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Amongst them is a set of drawings of the machinery 
here in the Bessemer Mill that I made while I was 
with Mr. Holley. I made all that are there from 
these works.” 


“Iron works must run all the time when they run 
at all; and for a man to be of much available use it 
is necessary to be absent as little as possible, and 
particularly for any one desiring to grow more useful. 
Therefore, because I need the advantages that Con¬ 
tinuous presence here will help me to, and because 
I don’t feel the need of a rest, I wouldn’t feel that I 
was doing right to take a hohday to-day. (July 4).” 


“The works here jog along about the same. There 
is now one species of comfort, and it is that iron and 
steel are lower in price than they have ever been 
before, and they can’t possibly get much lower, so 
the only change must be for the better.” 


“I have been for more than ten days strongly 
urging upon Mr. Fritz my desire for other work than 
that of drawing. It has proved so far useless; and 
hearing a few days since of a man in Phila., who in¬ 
tended to build a new machine shop, I went to that 
city for the purpose of undertaking to get the position 
of running it. I found, however, it was a mistake, 
and that instead of starting a shop, he intended to 
shut up and stop his foundry. 

“While, however, these things are lamentable, they 
do not worry me, for I feel quite sure that the very 
thing that acts as a sort of prejudice in my case is in 
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itself a source of strength, and will increase, until 
it brings the matter right some day. There is nat¬ 
urally a prejudice on the part of practical men to 
have educated men advanced; and since the prac¬ 
tical men have everything in their hands, the effect 
of this advantage must be felt by the pioneer of 
education, in which position I am unfortunate enough 
to be placed, if it is a misfortime; and since R’s 
failure I have all the taunts to carry. 

“Mr. Fritz is away now and has been for a week; 
and in such times there is always more or less an¬ 
noyance, because he leaves no one definitely in charge 
and all of about ten subordinates vie with each other 
in carrying the air of most authority.” 


“I have been very busy in the drawing room all 
day, and feel the need of some exercise. The seden¬ 
tary character of my work I very much abhor; and 
Mr. Fritz seems as stubborn as a mule in resisting 
any change in it. Not even with an offer to work 
for less will he give me any satisfaction, but avoids 
a decision with a sort of temporary excuse.” 


“I have been for a long time wanting to get out of 
the drawing room. Mr. Fritz has always found an 
excuse to keep me from making any change. He 
started last week to Europe. I told him I would 
not stay in the drawing room while he was gone. 
He objected and offered many excuses, etc. He 
knew of nothing he could put me at. I offered to 
work as machinist at machinist’s wage. To have 
refused my offer at reduced pay would have been 
too evident perversity; and so he was cornered with 
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my being determined to use a desperate remedy 
and bear the consequences. 

I have been now in the shop about ten days, and 
though of course I don’t enjoy having less pay, I do 
feel a great satisfaction to have had the strength 
of will to succeed in what I wanted to do, even at a 
sacrifice. I don’t know yet what my pay will be, 
but no matter what it will be, I am gaining an ex¬ 
perience I have felt the need of, and have the pleas¬ 
ure of feeling that nobody helped me to what I am 
getting, but I had to get it myself and at a sacrifice. 
After dreading to do it, I am surprised to find how 
much pleasure I take in it after it is done. I believe, 
however, that those other people lead the most 
tranquil lives. There is no use in philosophizing, 
however.” 


“I am now fairly at work in the machine shop and 
like it very much— 

1 . Because, although it is harder work in one sense 
of the word, yet it is more in the way of advancement 
than the drawing room is. I never liked the draw¬ 
ing room. To be in the drawing room (without 
practical experience) is very like being surgeon in 
the army. An energetic private has a better chance 
of continuous advancement. 

The work only seems harder, and is really not 
half so hard. It is more healthy, physically and 
mentally. 

3 - Because it gives me a foothold where I wanted 
it. They don’t tell me what they will do about 
my pay; but that is of the least consequence, since 
when I acquire the practice I am working for I 
will be much better qualified for the place Mr. 
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Holley offered me at Troy, which I could get at 
any time. 

‘‘Mr. Holley and Mr. Fritz are both in Europe.’’ 

“I am working in the machine shop on a roll lathe 
—^turning the rolls through which the hot iron passes 
in the mills, to make it in the shape of rails. I like 
the work, and do not find it arduous or particularly 
tiresome. My pay is put at $2 per day, quite as 
much as I expected. I am more than satisfied that 
it is a good thing for me to do, and that I shall be 
well repaid in the end. The pay is quite sufficient 
for me to live on. 

‘T have just learned that it was a matter of a hair’s 
weight one way or the other with the higher officers 
of the Company whether I should go to Europe with 
Mr. Fritz or not. I am told he was anxious to have 
me go with him as private secretary. I am not sorry 
for having missed it; for in doing so I am now laying 
in a store of experience I always felt would be neces¬ 
sary before I could fairly enter the path I desired 
to beat; and it has always been an annoying thing 
to feel that the sacrifice, as it were, was yet before 


“I feel more and more satisfied with myself for 
having made the change of my work into the shop. 
Mr. Fritz is back again; but I have no idea what his 
state of mind is in regard to the matter, since he does 
not now even deign to speak to me. This neither 
disconcerts nor discourages me, however; for when 
I took the step in opposition to his advice and wishes 
I knew he would not heed any of those scruples of 
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conscience which might influence other men. But 
he had, on the other hand, done nothing positive in 
showing his displeasure, and is therefore open to 
adopt any course or opinion of me that my work 
may justify.” 


‘T am convinced more every day of the wisdom 
of my going into the shop. This place is considered 
a good one to come from; but I am afraid it is not a 
very good one to stay at, provided advancement is 
the desire of a young man. Therefore, I am sure 
I have done right in giving my time to those pur¬ 
suits that will give me strength and invest me with 
the capability to justify at another place what would 
be expected of a Bethlehem man.” 



CHAPTER IV 


I^AYING foundations—^AT WORK IN GERMANY— 
GERMAN CHARACTERISTICS—THE BROKEN BOLT 

D uring the years of his apprenticeship at 
Bethlehem, Tompkins was laying fonnda- 
tions for larger things, saving money, mak¬ 
ings investments, projecting enterprises, measuring 
His employers, looking beyond the mill. The second 
year of his apprenticeship he formed a partnership 
■witli a young merchant in Edgefield, S.C., for the sale 
of cotton ties, and invented a buckle to improve 
tHe tie. The ties and buckles were made by Tomp- 
kins in Bethlehem and shipped to his partner for sale 
in South (hirolina. His surj)Ius wages from the 
iron mill w’ere invested regularly in building an<l 
loan stock. He soon beeam<‘ a direel.or in the Build¬ 
ing' and Loan Association; and, finding that it was 
badly managed, h(‘ threw it into bankru[)tey, bought 
lip the stock, and organized a iu‘w association, of 
wbich he was .secretary and gc'iuual nianag(T. With 
fellow workmen h<‘ organizf'd a. coop('rativ«' coni|)any 
for buying land and building house's. I’his enter¬ 
prise, however, was not j)erf(>(;ted nor well deve'loped 
before he left Bethhdu'm. He nuule iiuasstments 
in railway stock. H<* built a rcssidence on one of his 
lot.s in BethU'hem; and n'lained owiu'rship of it until 
lii.s d(*ath. 

In the mid.st of the.se varied activiti(‘s h<‘ k(‘pl up 
bis w'ork in the mill, and nourished a lively ambition 
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for promotion. He longed to be an iron master like 
John Fritz—^to build in the South a Bethlehem Iron 
Works. His non-promotion in the mills was a keen 
disappointment, which he bore with a brave spirit 
of patience and a clear consciousness of merit. He 
wrote to John Fritz the following letter, a model of 
dignified, manly, and modest appeal and remon¬ 
strance: 

“In behalf of a matter which seems to be of great 
concern to me, I wish to call your attention concisely 
to the following facts: My earnest desire, whilst I 
have been here, has been to get into practical work. 
Whenever I have spoken of this matter, the tendency 
of your replies has seemed to have been that you 
would keep the matter in your mind, etc. I am 
impatient now of nothing else than that after four 
years (within six weeks) I am as much in the dark 
as to the possibility of such a change as I desire as at 
the beginning of that time. To continue in the same 
way, with no further knowledge of your disposition 
in the matter, might lead me to the end of four more 
years with the same result. 

“If it is impossible to gain confidence in my ability 
to conduct practical work by other means than begin¬ 
ning anew, it is essential to me that I should know 
it; for to wait much longer will put me beyond that 
period of life at which that can be done without great 
sacrifice. In the time that I have been here, I have 
done more practical work than is often found to be 
done by men in the same position, yet, withal, my 
present position has a constant tendency to constrain 
me from the way of it, and in itself gives no advance¬ 
ment, my pay having been $2.00 per day when I took 
it, and being now $2.87. With the large increase in 
machinery to be taken care of and the attention this 
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will require of someone, it seems to me now that it 
would be easily practicable for you so to arrange the 
distribution of the work as to give me the oppor¬ 
tunity to enter into that system of habits I 
desire to improve, even if I continue to do the 
drawing at the same time, which I am perfectly 
willing to do. 

“I have heard you speak of having requested and 
been granted changes of work in your early life upon 
the same ground as that upon which I now place 
my request. A matter which I mention only to ask 
you to remember how important they were to you 
at that time, and that this request of mine has the 
same importance to me now, and is specially import¬ 
ant as being a part of a definite plan of life I have laid 
out to follow. 

“I have omitted any reference to the changes that 
have taken place, nor have I made any comparisons 
of the merit or pay, nor referred in any way to the 
large bit of minor matters to which I might call your 
attention to my advantage, and have refrained from 
putting anything forward before you, except that 
the time is come beyond which such a change as I de¬ 
sire to make becomes more and more diflBcult to me, 
and cannot but fail to be of that advantage to me 
as if made whilst I am yet young enough to take a 
hand in all those duties of machine construction and 
repair so essentially necessary to make me useful to 
myself and a creditable pupil of yours. 

“I have made my desire, as expressed above, as 
simple as possible; and I ask as a favor a plain 
answer as to its accomplishment, assuring you that I 
am (for my own good) as anxious to advance your 
interest as mine.” 

This letter caused no breach between them, for 
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they were genuine friends at heart. In dispositioi 
and character they much resembled each other 
Clashes between them, though hard and obstiaate 
never struck fire. Their correspondence in aftei 
life continued through all the years, and was markec 
not only by mutual admiration and esteem but bj 
deep affection. Fritz was constantly asking Tomp¬ 
kins’ advice about the education of his nephew 
and Tompkins was always sending Fritz affectionatt 
greetings and tokens, ’'^en Fritz’s eightieth birth¬ 
day was celebrated, twenty years later, at the Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria in New York City by the four greal 
American Societies of Engineers, Tompkins was se¬ 
lected among all the men whom Fritz had trained tc 
make response at the banquet to the toast, “Johi 
Fritz’s Old Boys.” 

Tompkins was tied to the Bethlehem Mills foi 
several years by an overmastering ambition to fil 
himself thoroughly for the career of an iron mastei 
as well as by a pleasant consciousness of being ahnosi 
indispensable to John Fritz. There was no place 
in the mills, as then organized, for the fuU exercise 
of his talents; and mill expansion at that time was 
prevented by financial and industrial depression. 

Opportunity came for engineering work and expe¬ 
rience elsewhere. Newly invented maediinery foi 
rolling hoops was to be installed in the Schwerte Iror 
Works in Westphalia, Germany. The Americar 
manufacturers, B. Lauth & Son of Philadelphia 
applied to Fritz for his most efficient, reliable, and in¬ 
telligent machinist to go to Germany, set up th( 
machinery, and train the German workmen to rui 
it. The commission was offered to Tompkins anc 
accepted. Without knowledge of the German Ian 
guage or acquaintance with the German people h( 
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did the work successfully amid great trials and per¬ 
plexing difficulties. 

A few extracts from letters to his beloved will make 
a picture of his life during this trip abroad. 


^"I have spent a week in Philadelphia seeing the 
hoop mill packed to be sent to Germany."" 


With a very few exceptions the passengers on this 
ship are German, or at least German-speaking people, 
and although they all speak English, yet German 
like, they stick almost entirely to German in conver¬ 
sation. It is called by those who have crossed more 
than once an unsociable gathering of passengers. 
Still, it is marvelous how well we come to know one 
another"s habits even though the knowledge of names 
is not so common. Sunday after leaving New York 
I was a little sick—just annoyingly sick. I would 
feel comfortable enough on deck, or even in my state¬ 
room, but at the table would soon begin to get uneasy 
about the stomach, and to perspire about the fore¬ 
head, and have to leave. It was while I waited for 
the steward to fetch what I ordered that I would 
get sick. Finally, I ordered a good meal put at my 
plate, and stayed on deck till it was done. Then I 
went down and fairly crammed myself full, and hurry¬ 
ing back on deck found the sailors hoisting a sail, 
and I took hold with them and tugged away with 
the best; and that was practically the last of my sick¬ 
ness. A N. Y. swell tried the same remedy, but with 
less success, in as much as he skinned his hands on 
the rope and was sicker than before. The way wine 
is drunk is a marvel to a temperate American. The 
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most inoffensive and harmless-looking men will drink 
a full bottle of claret at every meal. My vis-a-vis 
at table declares himself satisfied with one glass of 
sherry, one of port, and two bottles of claret. He is a 
braggart, however, I think. It seemed very queer 
to see German ladies, sick and trying to eat at table, 
turn pale with sickness trying to eat a little, then 
turn and drink off a glass of beer to keep the stomach 
settled.” 


“lam now in Schwerte, having been here probably 
six hours. It is Sunday. Mr. Krieger, the super¬ 
intendent of the works, took me this p. m. to drive. 
We went to several towns adjacent. To-morrow I 
go to the works. 

“I reached Bremen yesterday morning at 10:30, 
spending the day and night there. During the day 
I strolled about and looked at the town, which is very 
attractive. In the evening I went to hear some 
music, Bilse Orchestra. I learned afterward that 
I had heard the orchestra of a man who excels Th. 
Thomas—in fact, the best orchestra in the world. 
Even to me, who understand little of music, it 
seemed superior, and that before I knew the man’s 
reputation. 

“This morning I spent in Cologne enjoying the 
(’athcdral, the grand sight of the city. Six hundred 
years it has been building, and will be finished next 
year. As Bilse is sui)erior to Thomas, so that cathe¬ 
dral servic-e was far superior to anything I have ever 
lu'ard in America. Innumerable men loaf about 
the front and want to show strangers the church for 
anytliing that will be given. 

“Schwerte is a small Ixnvn and the hotel I am at is 
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aot good, but is the best in the place. But mean 
little hotel as it is, the clerk wears a dress suit.” 


‘"I am now keeping the hours of German workmen. 
The machine is in running order and for the last ten 
days I have been with one set of the men who will run 
it. Next week I must take the other set and in¬ 
struct them, and then in the succeeding week we will 
rim the machine night and day with the two sets of 
men. I get up at 5^ a. m. and get back home at 
p. M. The first few days I had to do everything 
myself. As a rule, Germans are hard workers and 
willing workers, but not particularly bright about 
comprehending a new idea. Of course, in this chaotic 
state of beginning I cannot say how long I must be 
aere.” 


‘‘These people wish to use the machinery I brought 
aver for a great variety of work; and to adapt it to 
this purpose has required of me a great deal of work. 
\nd because I do not understand the language, I 
must do a great deal that the workmen ought 
to do. 

“The town is a dull little place, and now that all 
^he novelty of the place is past it is rather a bore. 

“The German working hours annoy me much. 
The people are like the Germans in America. They 
ire never done working and never get anything done 
—^they spend thirteen hours at the works and do less 
than an American in three hours. 

“But I shall soon be done now and will see you 
igain. The Lauths say they will build one of these 
machines to make band iron in Alabama and have 
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promised to give me charge of it. If all goes well, 
then we will be at last all right, little girl.” 


“In Germany and in Schwerte I have seen many 
things that pleased me, but taken all in all I shall not 
be sorry to turn my footsteps homeward. I shall, 
however, always look forward to another trip to this 
country when I can have time enough and leisure 
enough to learn to speak the language. 

“I now go to the works at 6 a. m. and come home at 
7 p. M. As the men become used to my machine 
these hours will become less.” 


“During the week just past I have been very busy 
finishing a vast number of small details necessary to 
try the mill, I have made one experimental trial and 
it went well. I am now still further completing the 
details, which will require ten days or so. But next 
week the iron works will not run on account of want¬ 
ing to make general repairs, and in that interim I will 
make a little trip on the Rhine.” 


“I have just returned from up the Rhine, making 
the trip with Thurston and his wife who were passing 
this way. I have taken advantage of every oppor¬ 
tunity to see the towns around here and think I 
shall not have a desire to travel much when I leave. 
My present idea is to see Paris and London a day or 
two each, and perhaps one or two little excursions 
in France and England. 

My trip to Germany pleases me very much and I 
beheve will have been just such a one as I could 
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most have desired. I have lived here, and it now 
has to me the same familiar air that Troy and 
Bethlehem will always hereafter have to me. I was 
glad to meet the Thurstons, and spent a very pleasant 
day with them in Cologne and another on the 
Rhine.’^ 


have had much to do here, and some of my work 
has been hard and tiresome. But I have learned 
much also, and have had the opportunity to pick up 
much valuable information. 

“I am a very poor student in the matter of German 
and cannot yet speak it at all.” 


‘^They have a man here who is always with me and 
he now has a very good idea of the machine. But he 
is, as is the rule of Germans, sometimes stubborn 
and sometimes stupidly stubborn, as only Germans 
can be. 


‘‘Mr. Lauth had represented to these people that 
the machine (which is a new invention) was able to 
do much more than has been heretofore possible. I 
have had to make many experiments and improve 
it in many respects to make it fulfill their require¬ 
ments. 

“The director of the company, a Mr. Dickerhoff, 
has been extremely kind and liberal in his bearing 
toward me, but some of the subordinate oflBcers 
have annoyed me very much with telling lies. I have 
not deigned to take the least notice of them, but will 
review these things when I make my final report. 
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Mr. Dickerlioff’s uniform civility and patience makes 
me admire him very much.’’ 


''Here it is October, and I never dreamed of being 
here later than September 1st. The work has been 
done exceedingly slow. Work here is always done 
with a good deal of fuss, while very little is done. In 
fact, the main object in life with these people is com¬ 
fort and uniform comfort. They eat and drink 
from morning till night. They have more working 
hours, but lose so much time during work eating and 
drinking, that I am sure they do not half the work 
that an American would do in shorter hours. I 
thought this wasting of time was only amongst the 
workmen; but a few days since I had some drawing 
to do, and fixed up a board in a vacant room near by, 
and I was surprised to find that each clerk had a 
bottle of beer stuck in some hole in the room; and 
would slip in once or twice during the morning and 
drink a glass of beer and eat sandwiches. The head 
clerk himself was one of the crowd. Funny to see 
the bold face some of them would put on and 
the celerity with which they would slip the bottle 
in its hole when they heard footsteps. But while 
these things seem small, there are probably other 
ways in which the workmen are better than ours. 
The general manager is an excellent man.” 


"I have been making a little trip through some of 
the important German cities, leaving the machine 
in the hands of the workmen. Although I have 
seen much that is interesting on this trip it has been 
a sort of bore. I am coming more and more to find 
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no interest even in the most interesting things, unless 
I can have some company that would be interested 
with me. Leipzig, where I now am, is a great uni¬ 
versity town, as you probably know already, and is 
the publishing place for Germany and in fact, largely 
for Europe. The Tauchnitz edition of books is pub¬ 
lished here.” 


‘‘I am disappointed in Paris. All its finery and 
gorgeousness etc., etc., with a few exceptions, are 
of the ballet type. ^Tis unquestionably the city 
of vice, but vice without the coarseness it has in 
other cities. Of course I am often cheated, in con¬ 
sequence of not being able to speak French.” 


“Since my arrival in London I have done nothing 
but order some clothes. My passage across the 
Channel made me very sick and I have slept nearly 
all day. I go to-morrow to Manchester to see ma¬ 
chinery, etc., and hope to sail the next day. In 
my anxiety to get off home I am almost constrained 
to leave undone things for which I know I should be 
afterward sorry.” 


His trip was now ended. The work he had un¬ 
dertaken was very difficult, but he went at it bravely 
and put it through. He had learned much of life, 
had seen the Old World, and was glad to be back in 
America. 

An incident of his work in Germany was described 
by Tompkins twenty-five years later. It illustrates 
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his resourcefulness and skill as a workman at that 
early period and his tenacious memory in later years 
of events long past. The incident had not impressed 
him at the time as worth relating. 

THE BKOKEN BOLT 

"^Sometimes an incident which seems insignificant 
has a touch of something which particularly appeals 
to humanity, while again some of our best efforts 
seem to fall flat in the presence of humanity. 

‘‘While I was in Germany setting up machinery 
for the Bethlehem Iron Company, or in which the 
Bethlehem Iron Company had patent interest, a little 
incident occurred upon which I laid no stress what¬ 
ever and which in reality was a very small matter, 
and yet the story of it seems to have travelled the 
world over. As all stories do when they travel, this 
one has been magnified, but the sentimental feature 
has always remained in it. 

“ There was a big engine in the rolling mill in which 
I was working which operated considerable of the 
machinery in the mill. It was probably an engine 
of 1,000 or 2,000 H. P., possibly more. It was set 
up on a cut stone foundation. The foundation was 
about 10 feet deep, and there was a surrounding wall 
built to make a space down to the bottom of the 
foundation. The foundation bolts went through 
lugs on the two plates, then down through a hole 
which was about 4 inches round drilled into the stone. 
At the bottom there was a pocket through which 
the nut, or key, at the bottom of the bolt could be 
put in place. These foundation bolts were 8 or 10 
feet long and or 3 inches in diameter. One day 
one of them broke about the middle. The engine 
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was a heavy one, and they were afraid to run it 
without this bolt. The top end, of course, was easily 
pulled out. The construction of the foundation 
with the pocket at the bottom had been made in a 
way to get the nut out easily, but when it came to 
lifting the 4 or 5 feet of 2^ inch metal out of the hole, 
everybody was balked. Attempts were made to 
shove it up from below by putting short pieces of 
metal under it one after another, but they never 
could get it up more than one or two pieces of the 
metal high. They fished for it from above with 
nooses made of wire, they tried to make long-handled 
tongs to reach it from the top, but they could not 
make these hold. The management was getting im¬ 
patient and intolerant. The general manager rarely 
came into the mill, but he finally came to take a look 
at a trouble which had already kept the mill standing 
a day, causing a large number of men to be thrown 
out of employment. Coming by my mill, which 
was running, the manager chatted pleasantly, telling 
me about the diflBculty they were having with the 
big engine. He started over toward it, but turned 
and came back to where I was working, and asked 
me to give my tongs to the helper and come and 
see if I could not suggest some way to get the bolt 
out of the hole. I told him he had good men there 
already, but he insisted, and I went over. When 
I got there, a happy idea came quickly to my mind. 
I asked if they had the top end of the bolt which 
they had already pulled out; they answered ‘Yes,' 
and I told them then to get a piece of inch pipe 
and bring the top piece of the bolt and the pipe 
to the blacksmith shop. I heated the pipe, belled 
out the end of it a little, swaged it a little to make 
it a little too small to go on the bolt. Then every- 
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Waldorf-Astoria Hotel remarked that he had just 
heard a story about me, and rdated the story based 
upon the above incident. Thus after so many years 
the story seems to circulate, because people seem 
to like something about it which I don’t see.” 



CHAPTER V 


STUDYING INDUSTEIAl. CONDITIONS-THE OLD 

INDUSTRIAL SOUTH—D. A. TOMPKINS, 
ENGINEER, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

O N TTTS return from Germany Tompkins was 
strongly tempted to remain in Bethlehem. 
Absence had intensified his popularity and 
magnified his usefulness. His return was a signal 
for universal manifestations of regard. The City 
Council chose him as a Burgess to fill a vacancy, 
the Democratic Club elected him President, Fritz 
urged him to accept his old position in the mills. 
To others his prospects seemed bright and full of 
promise, but not to him; for he felt within liimself 
longings that could not be satisfied and powers that 
could not be developed in Bethlehem. Hi.s heart 
was in the South. Memories of early life, family 
love, devotion to the land of his birth, had been 
strengthened and intensified by absence and by 
work in new industries. His feelings were not dis¬ 
played in public but were known to his intimate 
friends. “He was with all his heart devott'd to the 
South,” writes H. B. Binsse, a collegemate and fellow 
worker, “ and from the first wished to work and live 
there. While at Bethlehem he determined to de¬ 
vote his life to development of the South, and lie con¬ 
sistently aimed in that direction. He wa.s offered 
to my knowledge an excellent position in Chicago, 
which he refused for this reason.’' 

63 
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As soon as it was known that Tompkins would 
leave Bethlehem, offers of employment came to him 
from all quarters, from Holley and the Lauths, from 
former collegemates at the institute, from manufac¬ 
turing establishments in Philadelphia and Chicago, 
from engineering enterprises in Tennessee, Alabama, 
Kansas, and Missouri. Everybody that knew him 
was desiring his services or recommending him to 
others. It is significant of his deep though silent 
emotional nature that he carefully filed and pre¬ 
served until his death all the correspondence of this 
period, precious testimony to the high esteem which 
had been earned by his life and work in Troy and 
Bethlehem. 

Resisting aill temptations to live and work in the 
North, Tompkins now devoted himself for a year 
to the study of Southern industrial history and the 
inspection of Southern industrial conditions. He 
visited all the centres of new industrial activities 
in the South and carefully studied local conditions. 
Fifteen years before he had gone North to college 
with despondent feelings about the future of the 
South. He shared the prevailing belief that South¬ 
ern industrial inferiority was the natural result of 
climate, a belief which was not likely to be changed 
by residence in the North and work in Northern 
mills and shops and factories. Among thousands 
of Southern youths who after the Civil War sought 
education or employment or professional careers in 
Northern States, few returned to their native land. 
They saw everywhere in the North increasing wealth 
and power, while the stricken and impoverished 
South offered a vision of perpetual poverty. 

But the clearer insight of Tompkins looked through 
this dismal prospect, and discovered in the earlier 
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There were notable gunmakers in the Piedmont 
region in the time of these forges and rolling mills; 
and they required an extra good quality of metal 
for their rifles. These gun-makers supplied to the 
home people and to the frontiersmen of Tennessee 
and Kentucky most of the rifles which played such 
a part in frontier life, and were such a factor in the 
early development of American civilization. I have 
seen a copy of a contract in accordance with which 
the entire machinery equipment for a cotton mill 
was constructed in a machine shop at Lincolnton, 
K. C., in 1813. 

“When the Union was formed and a nation was 
organized, the order of the states in population and 
wealth was, Virginia first, Pennsylvania second, 
North Carolina third. In enterprise and develop¬ 
ment the South surpassed all other parts of the 
Union. The institution of slavery changed the rela¬ 
tive position of North and South, the institution of 
slavery—^not the negro—^but the institution. The 
negro has never been in the way of industrial prog¬ 
ress as much as the Indian was originally. But 
tlie institution of slavery had a tremendous adverse 
influence; and this would have been the same if the 
slaves had been white instead of colored. 

“The Southern States prospered before slavery 
fcecame the dominant influence. The prosperity 
before that time was a prosperity of manufactures,, 
commerce, and agriculture. As slavery grew in 
importance and influence, manufactures and com¬ 
merce declined. The invention of the cotton gin 
emphasized the importance and profit of cotton 
culture with slave labor. The South became a 
country exclusively devoted to the production of 
staple crops: tobacco, rice, cotton, and sugar—^all 
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with slave labor. The free white mechanics were 
driven to the Northwest. My own grandfather 
owned and operated a carriage factory, which, for 
lack of white mechanics, he finally abandoned in 
favor of cotton production with negro slave labor. 

‘‘Those who advocated slavery were interested in 
the extension of the system to the Southwest. The 
system founded upon agriculture with slave labor 
alone necessarily fell. From the time that slavery 
became the dominant influence the South made 
very little progress. From 1830 to 1860 South 
Carolina and North Carolina practically stood still; 
then wealth fell into the hands of fewer people, 
general development ceased, resources were neg¬ 
lected, migration was large and constant both to the 
central Northwest by white laborers and to the 
Southwest by slave owners with their slaves. As 
far as the character of the people and the resources 
of the country were concerned, the industrial prog¬ 
ress of the Piedmont Carolinas should have been 
parallel with that of Pennsylvania.’^ 

That the South was capable of industrial develop¬ 
ment was shown by its industrial activity during 
the Civil War. Cut off from the outside world and 
stirred by the stimulus of a great war it exhibited 
mechanical skill and inventions of a high order, great 
in number, variety, ingenuity, and utility. Every 
plantation, every farm, almost every cabin became 
a mill, a factory, or a little workshop. By the close 
of the war the South was producing not only its 
food supplies, clothing, house furnishings, farming 
tools, and machinery but also its military and naval 
weapons and equipment. The rebel ram was the 
forerunner of the modern battle ship. The subma¬ 
rine was a rebel invention. 
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But at the end of the war the high price of cotton 
and the ease of cotton culture again diverted the 
energies of the South from manufactures, and concen¬ 
trated them almost with magical quickness upon 
the sole business of cotton growing. Homespun 
industries, recently nourished by the necessities of 
war, now decayed like mushrooms. Forges, car¬ 
penter shops, tanneries, and the like small industries 
formerly existing on large plantations, were now in 
ruins, abandoned for cotton fields. Looms and 
spindles, recently humming in every cabin, were now 
idle rubbish, except in the cabins of poor whites 
where they lingered obstinately for another genera¬ 
tion. Even long-established agricultural industries 
fell into neglect and contempt. Horses and cattle, 
hogs and sheep, hay and oats, commeal and flour 
were no longer regarded as necessary products of the 
plantation. Nothing was grown on the plantation 
that could be purchased elsewhere. A big crop of 
cotton would buy whatever was needed. If the 
sale of the crop at the end of the year failed to pay 
the store accounts, it would at least start a new 
credit for the new year. Cotton was king—white 
cotton, shiaing in the big white fields. 

The passion for raising cotton became almost a 
craze. Its victims were not only the big planters 
but small farmers, poor white tenants, and ragged 
negro hirelings. Everything else was imported 
from the North: food, clothing, tools, machmery, 
horses, hay, oats, pork, beef, flour, meal, cheese, 
butter, condensed milk, even fried potatoes, in boxes 
and barrels, cooked and ready for the table. Com¬ 
mission merchants in the cities and retail merchants 
in the towns held in mortgage practically the entire 
South. Interest, compounded and recompounded. 
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rolled up an ever-increasing aggregrate of debt. 
Everybody was staggering under the load; and every¬ 
body kept on raising cotton—enormous crops of 
cotton, increasing in size but not in value. Prices 
were faBmg below the cost of production. 

Amid the general feeling of despair and the im¬ 
minence of bankruptcy there was a saving sense of 
humor. People smiled at their own follies and mis¬ 
fortunes. Popular orators and writers burlesqued 
the prevailing industrial madness; and with fine 
humor sought to laugh the South into industrial 
sanity. The eloquent Grady pictured this folly in 
his description of a Georgia funeral. The descrip¬ 
tion was so pleasing to Tompkins that it became a 
part of his mental furniture, and he never failed to 
quote it when occasion permitted. Said Grady: 

“I attended a funeral once in Pickens County, 
Georgia. It was a poor ‘one gallus’ fellow. They 
buried him in the midst of a marble quarry; they cut 
through solid marble to make his grave; and yet a 
little tombstone they put above him was from Ver¬ 
mont. They buried him in the heart of a pine forest, 
and the pine coffin was imported from Cincinnati. 
They buried him within touch of an iron mine, and 
yet the nails in his coffin and the iron in the shovel 
that dug his grave were imported from Pittsburgh. 
They buried him by the side of the best sheep-grazing 
country on the earth, and yet the wool in the coffin 
bands and the coffin bands themselves were imported, 
from the North. The South didn’t furnish a thing 
on earth for that funeral but the corpse and the hole 
in the ground. There they put him away, and the 
clods rattled down on his coffin, and they buried hiiri 
in a New York coat and a Boston pair of shoes and 
a pair of breeches from Chicago and a shirt from 
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Cincinnati, leaving him nothing to carry into the 
next world with him, to remind him of the country 
in which he lived and for which he fought four years, 
but the chill of blood in his veins and the marrow in 
his bones.” 

Southern literature of the period just before and 
just after the Civil War abounds in similar pictures 
and similar appeals to Southern interest and South¬ 
ern pride. Henry A. Wise of Virginia, Cassius M. 
Clay of Kentucky, Hinton R. Helper of North 
Carolina were zealous and unceasing in efforts to 
stem the torrent of cotton madness. One of the 
wisest, thriftiest, and most prudent planters of North 
Carolina, the Hon. Paul C. Cameron, of Orange 
County, made an earnest appeal to his fellow farmers 
for reform in industrial aims and methods: ‘‘I know 
not when I have been more humiliated, as a North 
Carolina farmer, than when a few weeks ago at a 
railroad depot, at the very doors of our state capitol, 
I saw wagons drawn by Kentucky mules laden with 
Northern hay, for the supply not only of the town, 
but to be taken to the country. Such a sight at 
the capitol of a state whose population is almost ex¬ 
clusively devoted to agriculture is a most humiliat¬ 
ing exhibition. Let us cease to use everything, so far 
as practicable, that is not the product of our own soil 
and workshops—^not an axe, nor a broom, nor bucket 
from Connecticut. By every consideration of self- 
preservation we are called to make better efforts 
to expel the Northern grocer from the state with his 
butter, and the Ohio and Kentucky horse, mule, and 
hog drover—from our county at least.” 

In the midst of this industrial depression, when 
cotton culture seemed likely to ruin the South, 
Tompkins decided, after a careful survey of the 
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Southern industrial field, to devote his life to the 
promotion of cotton manufacturing industries and 
the diversification of Southern agriculture. On 
March 31, 1882, he located in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, the centre of the Carolina Piedmont region, 
and hvmg out his sign: 





CHAPTER VI 


THE CAROLINA PIEDMONT—THE BEGINNINGS OF 
THE NEW SOUTH 

T he selection of Charlotte as his home and 
the base of his industrial operations was 
eminently wise and fortunate. There is no 
region in the Southern States better adapted to manu¬ 
facturing industries than the Carolina Piedmont. Its 
water power is large and constant. The annual rain¬ 
fall is more than sixty inches. ‘‘No other area on this 
continent,’’ says Professor Shaler, “contains as 
numerous streams of constant flow.” The elevation 
ranges from 500 to 1,000 feet, moderating the heat 
of summer, while the latitude produces mild and 
equable winters. Its varied scenery presents to the 
eye one of the fairest sights in America. 

The population of the Carolina Piedmont is mainly 
of English, German, and Scotch-Irish stock, a hardy, 
self-reliant, and liberty-loving folk. While very 
conservative and slow to change, clinging tenaciously 
to ideals and institutions inherited from their an¬ 
cestors, they are not dull nor indifferent to the logic 
of events, but observant, intelligent, and quick¬ 
witted. This population is less affected by immigra¬ 
tion than any other of similar size in the United 
States. It is almost entirely native, less than one 
per cent, being foreign born. 

The soil and climate of the Piedmont district 
are well-adapted to small grains, fruits, clover, 
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grasses, cattle, and poultry. At this period, however, 
the industry was the culture of cotton and to¬ 
bacco. Adjacent to the Piedmont district on the 
east is the Atlantic Coastal Plain, devoted at that 
time exclusively to cotton culture. On the west 
is the vast Appalachian mountain region, peopled 
by the same sturdy stock, as yet scarcely connected 
with the outside world, and by long isolation from 
it kept in a backward state of primitive and anti¬ 
quated agriculture. This mountain population sup¬ 
plied an overflowing reservoir of strong and sturdy 
humanity, ready for migration and employment 
elsewhere. 

To the centre of this great Piedmont region and 
into the midst of its strong, sturdy, and as yet un¬ 
progressive population came D. A. Tompkins, in¬ 
dustrial missionary and apostle of the New South. 
He entered upon his work with a kit of tools, a brave 
and honest heart, a firm faith in himself and in the 
future of the South. 

“When I went to Charlotte,” he wrote in his 
memoirs, “I asked nobody any favors. I was a 
machinist. I looked out for my own work, did 
each job that came my way the best I could, and 
this was generally better than my customer or 
employer expected—^kept at work, and kept 
cheerful. 

“Whenever opportunity presented, I endeavored 
to point out the future possibilities of Charlotte 
and the South generally. All I ever said about those 
possibilities has come true and been exceeded. 

“In 1882 I advocated building a cottonseed oil 
mill. In 1884 I advocated building cotton mills. 
My ‘optimistic talk’ met with little or no favor. 
Meanwhile, I always kept at work.” 
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While slight attention was paid to Tompkins’ 
optimistic talk, there were many who observed his 
work. His reputation for skill, honesty, and effi¬ 
ciency grew rapidly, extending beyond the limits of 
the city and county. His circle of friends and patrons 
was steadily enlarging. His friends in the North 
were watching his career. They believed that a new 
force was entering the industrial life of the South. 
The Westinghouse Company of Pittsburgh offered 
him the agency for the sale of the Westinghouse 
engine. Their offer was accepted, for it fitted in with 
his purpose to engage in the sale of power-producing 
and power-economizing machinery: engines, boilers?, 
gins, compresses, saw-mills, and the hke. The agency 
gave promise of growth, but success was not easy; 
for prejudice, ignorance, and stubborn conservatism 
stood always in his path. He entered at once upon 
extensive correspondence, seeking customers through¬ 
out the Carolinas and adjacent states. He adver¬ 
tised freely by circulars and newspapers, and travelled 
extensively. Extracts from his diary and from 
letters to relatives show that he was not idle nor de¬ 
spondent nor asleep to opportunities, but always full 
of hopeful philosophy, observing character and study¬ 
ing industrial conditions. 

“I am just back from a trip trying to make con¬ 
tract to put in a 40 H. P. engine for some parties up 
the country. After the most earnest effort I did not 
get the contract; and it seems really hard. I offered 
to put in the whole thing much cheaper than any one 
else, and yet lost the contract. I don’t think this 
signifies any serious lack of confidence in me or in my 
machine, but is only the difficulty of a new man and 
a new house and a new engine.” 
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“To-morrow I will go to Shelby, 50 miles west of 
here, and then about 25 miles farther on horseback 
to see a man who wants an engine. After that I 
will return, and then go to Yorkville in South Caro¬ 
lina, and then I will return, and will then go to Ander¬ 
son and Newberry in South Carolina. If I once get 
on my feet here, I will not have this running about to 
do, but will get a man to do it, and I will stay 
in Charlotte, except perhaps for a very occasional 
trip.” 


“A great deal of interest is excited in my engine; 
but every purchaser wants someone else to try it 
jirst. I have ordered a small one sent from Pitts¬ 
burgh; and I shall put it up in the gas works, and let 
it do their work, just to show that it will do what 
we represent.” 


“The other machine companies are doing every¬ 
thing they can to keep me out of contracts; and, al¬ 
though I bid lower than any of them on this last 
contract, they put their bids right down to my 
figures to beat me. I will put some engines in soon 
in spite of opposition; and, once started, I feel sure 
the work will be easy.” 

I sold a 55 H. P. a few days ago to the cotton¬ 
seed oil mill now being built in Charlotte, and got 
$1,025 for it. I will make about $80 on it. The 
price was $1,100; but I had severe competition, and 
I had to cut down my profit. The big machinery 
takes so long to deliver and set up. I don’t collect 
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a cent until I get some machinery running. It wiU 
take to August 1st to start this last engine.” 

“Have just returned from a trip South. I sold 
two engines, and the prospect seems to be very fair 
for good work later. I shall put these two up. In 
one case the only specification made by the planter 
was that I might make my own selection of what he 
required; but he must have on his engine ‘a big 
whistle,” 


“Rock Hill. I sold a large engine here a few days 
ago to the cotton factory, and we are putting it up. 
If it goes all right, it will be a splendid thing for me, 
both because it is a good sale and because of the fact 
it will be well known and a good reference. This 
is a small town 25 miles below Charlotte, which has 
a cotton factory and is growing, as in fact all towns 
in this community are. I am discussing with the 
Clifton factory near Spartanburg another sale of 
large engine.” 


“Yesterday I started up the oil mill engine which 
was 65 H. P. It ran nicely and well.” 


“I have been on a long trip into Stanley County; and 
if I went near a P. O. I do not know it. For miles 
I saw men and women without a sign of shoes, and 
passed several of the famous N. C. illicit whiskey dis¬ 
tilleries. A negro drove me, and if I asked a white man 
if any whiskey could be bought, he would promptly 
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and machinist. He found customers, sold machines, 
and set up the machinery. The time was now come 
for larger organization. LooMng over the city, for a 
partner, he made a selection creditable to his judg¬ 
ment and reputation. For two years he had occupied 
a large storeroom jointly with R. M. Miller, Sr., a 
cotton commission merchant of character, credit, 
and business capacity, a strong, conservative, upright 
man, representing the traditions of the Old South. A 
partnership was formed under the firm name of D. A. 
Tompkins & Company, with R. M. Miller, Sr., 
president, R. M. Miller, Jr., secretary and treasurer 
and D. A. Tompkins, engineer. The company be¬ 
came general agents of the Westinghouse Electric 
Company and the Westinghouse Machine Company 
for their southeast territory. 

Tompkins was now rapidly establishing a reputa¬ 
tion, not only as a successful engineer, machinist, 
and business man, but also as a student of industrial 
forces and an authority on industrial matters. He 
was beginning to be recognized as a new and strong 
force in the industrial life of Charlotte. 

Industrial promoters, writers, and students sought 
him out for instruction and inspiration. The editor 
of the Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record, who at this 
time was passing through Charlotte on one of his 
annual Southern industrial tours, wrote for the Record 
an account of his first meeting with Tompkins; 
“‘Have you met D. A. Tompkins.?’ were almost the 
first words spoken to me on a visit to Charlotte by 
R. M. Miller, Sr., a leading business man of that 
town. ‘He is a remarkable young man, and I have 
been so much impressed with him that I have joined 
him in the establishment of a firm, with the view to 
backing his work with whatever influence my name 
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their minds the idea that for a Southern man there 
is no occupation but raising cotton with negro labor, 
and that free negro labor constitutes a curse to a 
country. 

The New South finds within the South unlimited 
raw material from which products required by the 
whole world may be produced. The New South 
finds that the conditions which surround these vast 
resources in raw material are such that only energy 
and good judgment are required to produce many 
articles of commerce cheaper and better in the South 
than can be done in any other country in the world. 

“The New South is of healthy growth. It is 
already a young giant. It is absorbing the assets 
of the old, and adding to them at the same time by 
turning the raw material of the cormtry, heretofore 
mostly untouched, into products from the sale of 
which come handsome profits. 

“In the Piedmont region of North and South 
Carolina cotton factories are springing up quietly 
but with a rapidity equalled nowhere in the United 
States in any industry, except by that of iron-making 
in Alabama and Tennessee. 

“While the opportunities of an iron maker in the 
South are excellent, it may admit of argument 
whether there are not many places in Pennsylvania 
or Ohio where they are as good, or better; but the 
superior advantages enjoyed by a cotton spinner 
operating in the South are conspicuous. Much cotton 
is now being spun in the South which comes direct 
from the field to a gin which is part of the equip¬ 
ment of the factory. This cotton is free from in¬ 
numerable little losses to which cotton shipped to 
the New England States, or abroad, is liable, in the 
way of sampling, cost of freight, damage by careless 
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handling in the mud, and otherwise, at railway sta¬ 
tions, etc. The profits of Southern mills are evidence 
of these advantages. 

“The only difiBculty experienced so far in the de¬ 
velopment of the industry of cotton spinning in the 
South has been the lack of experience of proprietors 
and operatives. By the energy of enterprising men, 
this difficulty is being rapidly overcome. The late 
E. M. Holt, of Alamance County, N. C., was a 
pioneer. He was eminently successful in his efforts 
to operate machinery for spinning and weaving 
cotton. His sons seem to have inherited his energy 
and his enterprise, and each of them is largely in¬ 
terested in factories that have been established either 
by their father or themselves. 

“In the same county Messrs. Scott, Donnell & 
Scott have demonstrated that a small factory may be 
aS successful as a large one if it is handled with the 
same care and judgment. The junior member of the 
firm, Mr. John Scott, has taken hold of the work of 
the factory in a manner and with a success that make 
him a worthy example to other young Southerners 
whose businesses furnish neither sufficient occupation 
nor profit to satisfy them. He is neither afraid to 
work nor to be seen working. 

“All along the Piedmont belt there are men who 
have attained to such success as entitles them to dis¬ 
tinction. Notable amongst them may be men¬ 
tioned D. W. Oates, superintendent of the Charlotte 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills, and R. Y. McAlden, of Char¬ 
lotte, founder and proprietor of the factories at 
McAdenville. Both by handsome profits have in¬ 
creased the investments which were originally made 
at the factories they manage. 

“In Randolph County, on Deep River, there are 
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factories in quick succession, as we travel down the 
river—at Randleman, Naomi ' Falls, Worthville, 
Franklynton, and many others. Amongst the men who 
have contributed to the growth of these enterprises 
are John H. Ferree, T. C. Worth, and Hugh Parks. 

“On the other side of the line of the R. & D. R. R. 
and in the same locality are the twin towns of Salem 
and Winston; and here we find many men of enter¬ 
prise and much diversity of industrial pursuit. It 
is not to spinning cotton alone they give their atten¬ 
tion. Messrs. F. &. H. Fries make an excellent cloth, 
and the neat suits of clothes they wear are made of 
cloth which is spun and woven in factories which 
they themselves have built and are actively engaged 
in managing. At this place also is a large interest 
in the manufacture of tobacco; and numerous fac¬ 
tories have grown up in a few years. Haynes, Brown, 
Vaughn, and others have built large tobacco factories, 
and they utilize negro labor, and have found it 
profitable. Durham is another point where enter¬ 
prising people have turned raw material into valua¬ 
ble product, and have created wealth out of what was 
formerly left by their forefathers as worthless. From 
Durham and Winston shipments of manufactured 
tobacco are made to all parts of the world. Tobacco 
alone is not the only manufactured product that 
goes out of Durham—cotton and wool are spun 
there, and in these latter enterprises J. M. Odell, 
of Concord, has interest, as well as the interests he 
has at his home in Cabarrus County. 

“C. E. Hege, of Salem, is turning North Carolina 
pine wood into sawmills, which are being shipped 
to all parts of the United States, and in return there¬ 
for other products are coming into North Carolina. 
W. S. Liddell, of Charlotte, has within ten years 
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built up a macbine shop the total value of which is 
so much addition to the wealth of the states. He 
ships cotton presses throughout the South, and his 
cotton presses, sawmills, in fact most of his products 
are simply North Carolina raw material turned into 
finished, and marketable machines. 

‘'One of the neatest strokes of enterprise anywhere 
in the South was that of E. D. Latta, of Charlotte, 
in establishing about two years ago a factory for 
the manufacture of ready-made pants out of cloths 
woven mostly in North Carolina. His shipments 
are to Northern points as well as to Southern, and his 
factory would be a valuable addition to the enter¬ 
prises of any town North or South. 

“The above cursory references are far from giving 
an adequate idea of the extent to which North Caro¬ 
linians are utilizing the raw materials of the State, 
and producing therefrom with North Carolina labor 
products the sale of which is making the State rich. 

“The gold-mining interest is no small one; and 
at Charlotte the Mecklenburg Iron Works, a large 
machine shop, is kept largely occupied with the 
equipments of machinery for gold mines and the re¬ 
pairs connected therewith. 

“In the western part of the State marble of fine 
quality is quarried; mica is mined in very large quan¬ 
tities. The mountain regions are becoming well- 
known and popular summer and winter resorts, not 
for the people of the State and the South, but for the 
whole United States. 

“It is pleasing to note the diversity of enterprise, 
as exampled in the spoke and handle factories at 
Greensboro, the shuttle and shuttle block factories 
at High Point, in the preparation of barrel, stave, 
and spoke and felloe stock at Lexington and Thomas- 
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ville. There are in operation in North Carolina more 
than 275,000 spindles; and the factories belong to and 
are operated by North Carolinians; and the number 
of their spindles is increasing. 

‘Tt was the intention in this article to speak more 
particularly of North Carolina, but, leaving the 
State and keeping mainly within the Piedmont 
belt, we find at Clifton, S. C., splendid properties 
under the management of D. E. Converse, and to his 
credit it may be said they are properties founded 
and built up under his management. 

“Thirty miles farther westward is Greenville 
and Col. H. P. Hammett—with his Camperdown 
Mills and his Piedmont Mills and other properties, 
and he pays to his stockholders dividends, whether 
times are good or whether they are bad. 

“Atlanta is full of enterprises and enterprising 
men, and the growth of that city is a fair example 
of the results of Southern raw material and Southern 
labor combined. Here, too, the diversity of enter¬ 
prise is marked. Here it is possible to contract for 
the products of cotton or cottonseed. Here are 
the headquarters of marble companies supplying 
marble as fine as the Italian stone. Granite is sup¬ 
plied for paving the streets of cities to the north 
and west. Here are manufactured cotton gins, 
steam engines, and various machines used in the prep¬ 
aration of cotton for the market. In Macon, J. F. 
Hanson is the successful manager of two splendidly 
equipped cotton factories; and at Columbus there 
are the Eagle and Phoenix Mills, than which none 
in Massachusetts has been more successful. 

“In Alabama, 0. O. Nelson, of Montgomery, 
and George 0. Baker, of Selma, have been foremost 
in the development of the new industry of crush- 
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ing cottonseed for its products. And in connection 
with the growth of the iron interest the names of 
Doctor Caldwell of Birmingham, and A. H. Moses of 
Sheffield, are more than well known in connection 
with the growth of two cities and the marvellous 
multiplication of the original dollars invested by the 
corporations of which they are the heads. Both 
these gentlemen undertook the management of the 
affairs of the companies they now represent at a 
time when prospects did not look bright, and when 
the stock of the respective companies was not par¬ 
ticularly marketable. Under their management the 
properties they control have increased in value more 
than any other properties in the United States 
have ever been known to do before. While these 
places stand conspicuous for their growth from 
almost nothing to marvellous wealth, other places 
have grown also, and other men in lesser degrees have 
done excellent work in Chattanooga, Anniston, South 
Pittsburg, etc., etc. 

“With all this improvement and marvellous prog¬ 
ress how is it that we now and then see in a well- 
written public journal that the South is growing 
poorer? It is because the editor lives amongst 
people who have not yet consented to give up ante¬ 
bellum ways and ideas. Many a man who formerly 
owned a hundred slaves and lived handsomely on a 
plantation is maintaining a slipshod semblance of 
the same sort of life, and is trying to raise cotton 
with free labor as he raised it with slave labor. lie 
honestly believes he cannot afford to pay a negro 
laborer any except the most meagre wages, because 
he don’t earn any more, and the negro in his turn is 
indifferent about whether he works or not, because 
he is so ni paid. The truth of the matter is that the 
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average ante-bellum slave owner is a poor manager of 
free negro labor. Each year the labor is leaving 
the plantations and farms, and is being engaged in 
the new industrial pursuits. 

"‘There are plantations within the writer’s knowl¬ 
edge on which the amount of labor formerly em¬ 
ployed was not less than fifty able-bodied hands, 
and on which to-day there is not a real first-rate hand, 
but only some half-dozen indifferent workers, and 
yet the families who own the places are still trying 
to maintain the appearances of the life they led when 
the place swarmed with slaves. They are growing 
poorer, of course, but an energetic man with a taste 
for farming could take the same place and make good 
wages and 50 per cent, per annum on the money value 
of the place, and that raising cotton, too, at 8 cents 
per pound. But to do it he would have to take the 
first row himself, and pay fair wages to a good hand 
to take the second. A large part of the white rural 
population in the South was formerly wealthy, and 
could control labor enough to support it without 
work. The conditions under which that was possi¬ 
ble have passed away. The mineral resources and 
the industrial pursuits of the South have come into 
quick prominence. The ore and coal beds of Ala¬ 
bama have existed for centuries. To turn them into 
wealth was only a matter of judicious labor. 

“The cotton which Southern people have only 
lately begun to spin with such profit has been here 
all the while slavery existed. It would seem that 
where an acre of ground can be made to produce a 
bale of cotton worth forty to fifty dollars with no 
more expense nor labor than a Northwestern acre 
can be made to produce forty bushels of corn worth 
fifteen dollars, that for the farmer the South is cer- 
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tainly the promised land even more than for the 
cotton spinner or iron maker. If farming were done 
in the South with the same method and energy that 
the iron maker or spinner bestows upon his business, 
it is beyond a doubt that its fame as a rich agricul¬ 
tural country would be not one whit less splendid 
than it was in days of slavery. A farm laborer 
should be paid for a year’s labor at least the sum 
of money that would pay for his food and clothes 
while he was a slave, and in addition thereto a sum 
that would be a fair interest on the value of himself 
and family while slaves. 

“The South stood once one of the foremost and 
richest agricultural coimtries in the world. The 
soil upon which she raises cotton now is the same as 
that upon which she raised it then. The prices ob¬ 
tained now are more than then, and the cost of labor 
now is less than then if the maintenance of slaves 
and interest on investment be taken into considera¬ 
tion. 

“The next Southern boom should be a farming 
boom. The soil of the South is as superior to that 
of the rest of the United States as her mineral and 
forest resources are. Her climate is as fine as that 
in which ancient Rome attained the highest of all 
civilizations within the knowledge of history. 

“The parts of the South in which the old is slowest 
to give way to the new are the very parts in which 
most success was attained under the old system. 
They have the most to unlearn. In the coast cities, 
which were formerly the centres of all the wealth, 
their engines are old and they abhor modern types. 

It is not realized that a gentleman and a mechanic 
may be combined in one man. It is in these regions 
also that the systems of farming is least changed. 
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and it is in these sections that most of the peoph 
live who are growing poorer in the South. But as 
the natural wealth of the other parts of the South 
lay for a long time untouched, but finally came 
quickly into notice and was rapidly developed, s 
we have every reason to believe that all the Ian 
formerly worked with profitable results may be 
worked again, and will be worked again with similar 
advantage. 

“What is said regarding the increasing poverty of 
the plantation Southerner is said in no spirit of re¬ 
proach. It is his misfortme to be a part of a system 
that is slowly but surely passing away. The labor 
upon which he formerly depended is gradually leav¬ 
ing him. Part of it is going West, and part is being 
absorbed by the cottonseed oil mills, the new rail¬ 
ways, the tobacco factories, and the various other new 
enterprises being brought into existence by the new 
spirit of enterprise, as exemplified in the history 
of the successes of Hammett, Moses, Oates, Carr, 
and others. The Southern planter created the cotton- 
producing industry. By means of it alone he 
made the South rich and powerful. The system by 
which his success was attained fell with the insti¬ 
tution of slavery. Entwined as our pride and affec¬ 
tions are in the old planting system and all that is 
associated with it, we cannot see it pass away without 
regret; but as we look for success in the future we 
must recognize the fact that new ideas of life have 
taken a firm hold of the South; and, to succeed and 
prosper, we must spin cotton, or farm, alike, in the 
light of the new order of things. 

The West never did offer the opportunity to ac¬ 
cumulate wealth in farming that is now offered to 
any one in the South. Rich as her other resources 
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are suddenly discovered to be, she was once rich as 
the result of farming; and it is idle to claim that there 
is less profit in working land by free labor than by 
slave labor. There would seem to be no reason 
why farm lands in the South to-day should not be 
one of the best of all the opportunities for invest¬ 
ment she is offering.” 

This letter analyzes the South’s industrial condi¬ 
tion, and points the way of the New South—a new 
South of varied and intensive agriculture, of manu¬ 
factures, of educated and skilled labor, of thrift 
and economy—^a new South turning away from the 
sole business of cotton culture, and utilizing in manu¬ 
facturing industries its vast and varied resources. 

It was a favorite belief of Tompkins that the early 
South, during the' eighteenth century and the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth, had surpassed the North in 
commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, and that 
fimithpm superiority had been destroyed by slavery. 

ion of slavery set free the South for a 
- of industrial development. Tompkins saw 
career already beginning; and the vision of its 
ruinllment fired him with enthusiasm and patriotic 
ambition. He became immovably fixed in the belief 
that the South was capable of maintaining any in¬ 
dustries and manufacturing any products that ex¬ 
isted anywhere on the globe. This belief was the 
keynote of his life. 



CHAPTER Vn 


BUILDER OF COTTON OIL MILLS 

T he first large constructive work of Tompkins 
was to utilize a waste product of tke cotton 
plantation. There was no wastefulness in 
the Old South more costly or more conspicuous than 
the throwing away of cottonseed. Heaped up in 
piles near the cotton gins, where they had been 
dumped out by the ginners, thousands of tons of 
seed, worth millions of dollars, lay rotting in the open 
air, applied to no use except occasionally a very 
limited use as 'crude fertilizer. Year by year the 
seed pile would grow, until it became a small hill, 
forming a feature of the plantation skyKne. Tomp¬ 
kins in boyhood frolics with negro companions had 
played hide-and-seek or fought mimic battles on the 
big seed piles. He was now to utilize these moun¬ 
tains of waste. 

The sale of an engine soon after his arrival in 
Charlotte was the beginning of a business connection 
which started him on a career to revolutionize and 
recreate the cottonseed industry of the South. “I 
landed in Charlotte,’' he writes in his memoirs, 
“about the same time as Fred Oliver. He was a na¬ 
tive of Cohoes, N. Y., and came here from Paterson, 
N. J., with about $25,000 capital. He had heard of 
the oil in cottonseed and came here to investigate 
the possibilities that lay in this field. He bought 
the old flour mill building and converted it into a 
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cottonseed oil mill. I sold him a Westinghouse 
engine, and this led to an engagement to help him 
construct the oil mill. In another year Fred Oliver 
with his brothers built a large mill in Columbia; and 
I designed and supervised the building of the mill 
as an engineering proposition. Thus I became 
latmched in the cotton oil mill business.” 

At this time the cotton oil mill business was prac¬ 
tically monopolized by the American Cotton Oil 
Trust. Tompkins was quick to see that the mills 
of the trust were below the standard of efficiency. 
Nor was he slow to profit by this condition. He 
resolved to organize a new company for the construc¬ 
tion of new mills with new machinery. The story 
is graphically told by his fellow worker, Richard 
H. Edmonds: 

“In the spring of 1886 Tompkins, on his way to 
New York, stopped to pay a visit to the Manu- 
jacturers' Record office. He was going to New 
York to sell a cottonseed oil mill to the American 
Cotton Oil Co., which had recently been formed 
and which was then buying up nearly all existing 
mills. He stated that while he questioned the wis¬ 
dom of some of the purchases that company was 
making, he was acting for a client for the sale of an 
oil mill. It was, in his opinion, he said, impossible 
for that company to control the cotton oil trade; for 
modern, up-to-date mills could be constructed which 
in many respects would be superior to some of the 
mills the company was accepting. His views were 
so interesting that he was asked to write a series of 
articles for the Manufacturers’ Record explaining how 
independent mills could be built and operated profi¬ 
tably in competition with the big combination. In 
a week or two article No. 1 of the series was received 
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and published, with the announcement that it would 
be followed by other chapters. After waiting a week 
or two for the second instalment, urgent letters and 
telegrams brought another visit from Tompkins. He 
explained that the more he had studied the matter, 
the more he had become impressed with the possibili¬ 
ties of a new cotton oil company. The facts which 
he had prepared for the proposed series of papers 
had been turned into a prospectus for the organiza¬ 
tion of a company which he was endeavoring to 
form with $2,500,000 capital.” 

The article by Tompkins, above referred to by 
Edmonds, the first of a proposed series, is not only 
ah interesting study of the Southern cotton oil in¬ 
dustry as it then existed, but also a very interesting 
picture of Tompkins; his plans and purposes, his 
methods of thought and business, his powers of ob¬ 
servation, analysis, and deduction. The article is too 
long to quote in full, but extracts will sufiBce. 

COTTONSEED OIL MILLS—ADVANTAGES OF NEW 
MACHINERY 

“Probably few large works have ever been con¬ 
structed with so little engineering skill and so much 
useless expenditure of money as the average cotton¬ 
seed oil mill; and there are probably few busmesses 
wherein the cost of working a fixed quantity of raw 
material into product has been so great in proportion 
to what is actually accomplished as has been the 
case in the cottonseed oil business; but in spite of 
exorbitant first cost and excessive running expendi¬ 
tures, profits have, nevertheless, been large. Most 
of the mills built in the South were put up by a class 
of men known as millwrights and carpenters, who 
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make fair profits, under circumstances under which 
old mills would run at very heavy loss. 

""A large majority of existing mills are practically 
under one management; and it may be assumed to be 
one of the specific aims of that management to pre¬ 
vent the construction of any new mill, and control 
the production and sale of cottonseed oil. 

'"The locations of many old mills were determined 
by local influences, such as the desire of local capital¬ 
ists to build up a town, the enterprise of citizens 
at points not the most favorable for mills; and in 
many cases they are old mills constructed for other 
purposes and turned into oil mills, which cannot be 
economically adapted for the application of approved 
design and machinery, now possible to obtain for 
oil mill construction. Poorly built as the existing 
mills are, and badly situated as many of them also 
are, as above indicated, being under one manage¬ 
ment, a single mill could be forced out of competition 
without serious detriment to them as one organiza¬ 
tion. 

"But with a capital of 5 million dollars there could 
be built twenty mills, of one hundred to 150 tons per 
24 hours capacity, each at a cost of $125,000, and 
still have a working capital left of $125,000 for each 
mill also, making it unnecessary to borrow money 
at the high rate of interest now prevalent throughout 
the South. Locations should also be selected for 
these mills such that freight rates both for seed 
and product could be reduced far below present cost 
to existing mills. The cash cost of existing mills has 
probably averaged more than four times what mills 
could at present be built for at equal capacity; be¬ 
sides this original cost they have been pooled into a 
combination on terms and conditions, which is prac- 
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tically the equivalent of watering the stock to an 
unknown extent. 

"It is probably fair to assume that any dividend 
which may be earned will be for division on a capital 
of 40 million dollars or over. The only ostensible 
property to represent this enormous capital is a 
lot of old mills, most of which should have been 
abandoned years ago, and would have been, except 
for the enormous profits in the business, and also a 
lot of old machinery. In fact, probably 90 
per cent, of properties in the combination were fiit 
to be put into the scrap pile when they went in. 
Whatever is the total capital of the combination, it 
represents properties taken in; and much evidence 
has been observed in proof of the assertion that none 
of it is in money. 

“The capital necessary to build twenty mills, as 
indicated, would be million dollars; and with a 
cash capital of 5 million dollars there would be left 
million dollars for running capital. A company 
formed now would have the following advantages: 
a series of mills the best possible to be built in the 
present state of the art, all new, in the best possible 
location with regard to seed and freight; not a dollar 
in old and worthless property; ample running capital; 
on an average more oil per ton than the best mill 
now gets; seed at less cost per ton than the best mill 
now does; more concentrated organization; position 
tx) do the planter good instead of harm; low rate of 
insurance and the fact of being organized in the direc- 
tion of benefit for the general public as well as for 
tte benefit of the organizers, and notto force the public 
to pay an exorbitant price on a product in order to 
pay a (hvidend on a fictitious capital.” 

The ideas and plans thus outlined were carried out 
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with, perfect success. The undertaking was gigantic, 
not only in magnitude but also because the conditions 
of fulfilment demanded immediate completion. The 
company was organized as the Southern Cotton Oil 
Company, with Henry C. Butcher, of Philadelphia, 
president; Frederick Oliver, of Columbia, S. C., man¬ 
ager; John Oliver, of Columbia, S. C., secretary and 
treasurer, and Daniel A. Tompkins, of Charlotte, 
N. C., engineer. The story of the work is graphic¬ 
ally told by Richard H. Edmonds. 

‘‘The money was soon raised. Some of the sub¬ 
scribers of the stock were great packing interests who 
were afraid to let their coimection be known lest 
they should be discriminated against by the oil mill 
combination, upon which they then depended for 
their supply. One of them publicly denied any con¬ 
nection with the company, although a large subscriber 
to the stock. To meet this situation and make cer¬ 
tain of providing an ample oil supply for these con¬ 
cerns, Tompkins determined that the new mills 
should be completed in time to crush the coming 
crop. It was then about March or April. Plans 
were put under way, draftsmen and engineers put 
to work to provide the drawings for eight mills to 
cost about $250,000 each. Sites were selected at 
several points in the Carolinas, Atlanta, Little Rock, 
and at some Texas towns. To design eight mills, to 
select locations at widely scattered and strategic 
points, to contract for buildings and machinery in 
April or May, and guarantee their completion by 
September or early October, was a task which, con¬ 
sidering the conditions in the South in 1886 as com¬ 
pared with recent years, has not, I believe, been 
equalled since. 

During the construction period I was occasionally 
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in Tompkins’ office, but he was too busy crowding 
the work to give the details. That fall his partner 
told me the story of the engineering and construction 
work, of the daily telegraphic reports that Tompkins 
got from every mill as to its exact status; and, as one 
mill after another was reported as completed, the 
message went back, ‘‘Turn on steam,” and every 
mill moved ofif in perfect working order. That was 
an achievement rarely equalled even in these days, 
when the facilities for construction work have been 
multiplied many times as compared with conditions 
in 1886 . In those days it seemed that Tompkins 
could have nearly, if not quite, equalled Edison in 
his ability to work twenty hours a day and sleep 
four. I have sometimes wondered if during that 
period he really knew a home except the sleeping 
car, and even in a sleeping car he must have beeii too 
busy planning and working grudgingly to have 
yielded up many hours to sleep.” 

This remarkable achievement was the beginning of 
a long career of cotton oil mill construction. It is 
not necessary to follow that career in detail. For 
twenty years as builder, designer, and investor, 
Tompkins promoted the cotton oil industry. As a 
missionary foo' cottonseed utilization he canvassed 
the South, addressing chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade, merchants’ associations, farmers’ conven¬ 
tions, legislators, capitalists, and teachers. Whenever 
and wherever an audience was ready he was ready 
to address them. Nor did he confine himseK to 
speeches. By means of editorials, interviews, news 
items, and communications he flooded the press with 
articles on cottonseed mills, cottonseed fertilizers, 
cottonseed feed, cottonseed as the basis of dairying, 
tender beef from cottonseed meal, cotton oil for 
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cooking, cotton oil for salads, and the like topics. 
His speeches and writings aroused interest every¬ 
where. Mills sprung up in every Southern state. 
Whenever suflBcient interest was aroused, he was 
ready with plans for mill construction. If capital 
was lacking, he helped to raise it. If necessity re¬ 
quired, he furnished the entire capital. In some 
cases he aroused public interest by an address, pro¬ 
cured stockholders, effected an organization, designed 
plans for the mill, supervised the mill construction, 
furnished the machinery, and installed it in the build¬ 
ing, employed the superintendent, bought a year’s 
supply of seed, and started off the mill—all without 
cost to the community. He dotted the South with 
oil mills. 

But Tompkins was not content to build mills. He 
was constantly making improvements in mill build¬ 
ings and mill machinery. He imparted his own en¬ 
thusiasm to the mill men, and sought to enlarge 
their mental horizons. His address at the annual 
convention of the Inter-State Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association at Old Point Comfort, Va., exhibits his 
power, his enthusiasm, his vision of the evolution 
of cottonseed industries, his fine perception of eco¬ 
nomic relations between allied industries. 

THE COTTONSEED OIL INDUSTRY 

‘Tt has been for a long time a sort of fashion to 
charge against people of the South a want of enter¬ 
prise and energy. In many cases the credit for the 
very work which the South is doing is claimed by 
the people of some other section, and the idea put to 
the forward that alien money or alien talent is neces¬ 
sary for the success of a proposed enterprise. 
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“While no one has been more earnest in inviting 
capital to the South for profitable investment and 
talent for profitable employment, because of the 
ample room and opportunity for both, yet for the 
best interests of our home people and their children 
hereafter, it is not desirable for these to relinquish 
to others the foremost positions or the best oppor¬ 
tunities. 

“The cotton oil industry is one which has been 
developed, to all practical purposes, exclusively in 
the South and by Southern people. It is an industry 
in which the enterprise and energy of our home people 
are made manifest whenever self-reliance is one of the 
elements in the proposition. A people with less 
self-reliance and less steadiness of purpose could 
never have rescued civilization from the dangers 
that confronted it for a quarter of a century after 
the Civil War. In the production of the best and 
cheapest raw material for clothing and in such enor¬ 
mous quantities, and also in the development of such 
a splendid industry in producing food products out 
of cottonseed—^the demonstration of the wonderful 
originality and capability of the people of the South 
has been made perfect. 

No business men in America are entitled to more 
credit than the cotton oil mill men. You have 
brought out of nothing a business which you have 
developed into values reaching into millions. Even 
in the production of the crude products, oil, hulls, 
meal, and lint, the cottonseed industry has become 
one of very large proportions. 

“Still greater advantages will come, however, 
from still further development, in which knowledge 
and skill and industry will change values by the barrel 
or by the ton into values by the pint and pound. The 
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intensive system of agriculture is responsible for 
wonderful strides in that competition. By skilful 
and scientific manipulation an acre of ground 
is now made to yield three times the product of 
former years. The same intensive idea in steam 
engineering has made it possible to produce from a 
ton of coal three times as much power as formerly. 
The same intensive idea can easily wrench from 
a ton of cottonseed three times the present 
values. 

“How to go forward to this goal is the problem 
we must all keep before us. First of all, we must 
look to the proper construction of the machinery and 
the building in order to reduce the expenses. The 
item of insurance is excessive. The oil mills in this 
part of the country pay an average rate of about 3 
per cent. The very best of them do not pay less 
than three quarters of 1 per cent., and there are 
not a dozen mills in this class. Cotton mills, carry¬ 
ing on a business even more hazardous, easily insure 
for one fifth to one quarter of 1 per cent. Why this 
difference.^ It is entirely a question of construction 
and equipment. It is perfectly possible so to con¬ 
struct an oil mill and equip it with fire-protecting 
apparatus that it will insure as easily as a cotton 
mill. The same features of construction and manage¬ 
ment that conduce to low insurance also conduce to 
more cleanly premises, and hence a better grade of 
products. The condition of the average oil mill, 
as to cleanliness, is something appalling. When 
it is considered that practically all of the products 
are for food, and a large part food for man, the filthy 
condition of most mills is a lasting reproach, and will 
help keep alive the prejudice against cotton oil as 
an article of food. 
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‘"But the greatest step toward increasing the prof¬ 
its lies, of course, in continuing the processes to greater 
refinements and diversifying the products, making 
a more finished article for the market. The usual 
process of refining yields "summer yellow.^ If this 
process is conducted with suflScient care and skill, 
the result may be called "butter oil.’ If this oil 
be properly manipulated with other materials, a fine 
butter substitute may be produced and sold direct 
from the mills, instead of shipping the oil to Holland 
to be manipulated and sold from there. If the oil 
is properly treated, the finest salad oil may be made. 
This is a mere matter of skill. Ten years ago it was 
as diflScult to find even an ordinary refiner as it now 
is to find a first-class one. More attention is now 
being paid to our education in these lines, and it 
should not be long before we can find suflBcient skill 
to make table oils equal to those of Europe. We 
now export $12,000,000 worth of oil, half of which 
goes to France, where it is refined and manipulated 
to suit the palates of a population accustomed to 
olive oil. It ought to be and is possible to make 
salad oil here from cottonseed which is superior 
to imported olive oil, for the reason that we can al¬ 
ways have fresh cotton oil, while the imported oils 
must of necessity be older. The matter of freshness 
is, in the present state of the art, a most important 
one. Certain changes take place in oils with age 
no matter in what way they are kept. The changes 
are always for the worse, and tend toward rancidity. 
It is not impossible, however, that a way may be 
found to remedy even this trouble. A wide field is 
open for the manipulation of oil so that when it is 
used for cooking there will be no disagreeable odours. 
Great progress has been made in this line, and several 
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companies now claim to turn out such products. 
But the best of them fall far short of perfection. 

^"The manufacture of fine soap is an important 
direction to look in. A number of mills now make a 
crude soap from their refuse products and some make 
good laundry soap from refined oil. - It is but a step 
farther to make fine toilet soap. There is a wide 
difference between the best laundry soap which sells 
at 5 cents per pound and some French toilet soaps 
selling at $1.50 per pound. The difference is mostly 
a matter of skill and knowledge, and but slightly a 
matter of raw material. In the manufacture of soap 
an important by-product is glycerine, which itself 
is capable of great degrees of refining, and which, if 
handled to the limit, would add greatly to the value 
of the output. It is difficult to set any limit to which 
the chemical end of the business may not be worked. 

‘‘A much more simple branch of the business, 
and one which we already have the skill to prosecute, 
is the proper disposition of the hulls and meal. 
Fifteen years ago hulls were burned as a fuel. Their 
fuel value is from 50 to 75 cents per ton, according 
to the price of coal in the locality. We now sell 
hulls as a cattle food at $5 per ton, and would consider 
it idiotic to burn such a valuable foodstuff. But 
yet we bury in the ground a large quantity of cotton¬ 
seed meal, calling it a fertilizer, when it really is a 
foodstuff, just as we once called hulls a fuel. There 
is no more denying the fact that meal will act as a 
fertilizer than there was, or is, that hulls will act as a 
fuel. But on the same reasoning we might call rose¬ 
wood a fuel, or cottonseed a fertilizer. It is a ques¬ 
tion of valuation for the purpose. On the present 
market the experiment stations give a fertilizer’s 
valuation to cottonseed $10 per ton and cottonseed 
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meal $20, while we know that cottonseed has a value 
in its mill product of $20 per ton, and the experiment 
station valuation on meal as a foodstuff is $35 per 
ton. Hence it is more profitable to take meal out 
of the fertilizer class than it is cottonseed itself. 

“In transferring meal from the fertilizer class to 
the foodstuff class a most curious result occurs, 
nothing less than the creating of a fertilizer value 
after feeding, which is about equal to the original 
fertilizing value of the meal. Mr. Edwin Lehman 
Johnson, of Clemson College, has made a special 
study of this matter, and he gives the results of some 
actual experiments as below. He fed five cows on 
cottonseed meal and hulls. 

Meal, 20 lbs. per day at $20 . . 20 

Hulls, 80 lbs. per day at $3 . . .12 

Cost of daily ration . . . .32 

They excreted 177| pounds, which, when air dried, 
yielded 59 pounds, having a valuation of $0,297. The 
cost of all the feed per animal was $0,064. The 
fertilizer produced $0,059. Hence the animals were 
sustained and fattened at a daily net cost of half a 
cent. The value of the excreted fertilizer was 93 
per cent, of the cost of the food. 

Itisfoundthatasteerweighing 1,000 pounds may be 
fed for 100 days on a daily ration of 6 pounds of meal 
and 24 pounds of hulls, and gain about 300 pounds in 
weight. If the hulls from a 10,000,000-bale cotton 
crop (say 4,000,000 tons of seed, besides planting 
seed) were used in this manner, they would feed 
1,600,000 cattle for 100 days. The meal would feed 
4,000,000 cattle. Thus by supplementing the hulls 
with some other rough forage from the farm, it is 
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seen that the products from one ton of seed will 
fatten one steer. 

‘'It is a great mistake for the Southern States to 
be so much in want of good beef that they bring 
immense trainloads from Chicago, while they have 
at their doors enough of the best possible feed for 
more than a million beef cattle. The full apprecia¬ 
tion of this condition will work wonders for the 
prosperity of this section. Systematic cattle feeding 
will induce systematic butchering, which will develop 
into packing houses. Packing houses diversify 
their products to an endless degree. We shall then 
have a logical plant, using cottonseed as a raw ma¬ 
terial. The beef cattle fattened on cottonseed prod¬ 
ucts will produce fertilizers for the enrichment of 
cotton farmers. When slaughtered, they will yield 
tallow and oleo, which may be mixed with cotton 
oil for lard compound and butter substitutes. 

“ The cotton oil business in some degree of intensi¬ 
fied development is as important an adjunct to the 
farm community as a ginnery. There is room for 
a small plant in every cotton-producing community. 
It has been the fashion in the past for farmers’ move¬ 
ments to oppose oil mills. But it may easily be seen 
that a thrifty community derives great profit from 
the oil mill, and nothing will more quickly tend to 
bring about a full understanding of the matter than 
the extensive feeding of cattle. And this very con¬ 
dition will enhance the fertility of the soil and advance 
the condition of the farmer. It becomes, therefore, 
clear that there are ample fields open for the further 
development of values out of this business that are 
and may become auxiliary to it.” 

After locating mills in the industrial centres of the 
cotton-growing states, Tompkins began a campaign 
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for small mills in rural districts. There are great 
possibilities/’ said he, ‘‘for small country oil mills. 
They are in proximity to the raw material, and are 
relieved of freight rates both on the raw material 
and on most of their products. The oil that may 
be extracted from cottonseed by the processes now 
in use constitutes but 15 per cent, of the whole weight 
of the seed. Hence, if a mill can buy seed from wag¬ 
ons at its doors and sell its meal and hulls over the 
counter, so to speak, it has saved freight on 100 per 
cent, of raw material and 85 per cent, of finished 
product. Working on this basis, and not attempting 
to operate a mill larger than can supply and be sup¬ 
plied by its wagon territory, there is every hope of 
permanent success for country oil mills. They are 
analogous to the cotton mill in the heart of cheap 
cotton territory, manufacturing coarse goods at 
10 cents per pound, where the cost of cotton at 6 cents 
is a large proportion of the value of the product. 
They have almost a prohibitive advantage, on this 
particular line of goods, over competitors in other 
districts where high prices prevail for raw material. 
In the entire cotton-growing area every community 
must have its oil mill. The big ones (60 to 300 tons 
capacity with refineries) and the little ones (20 to 
60 tons capacity with cattle-feeding and fertilizer 
departments) both have ample room for operation.” 

The crusade for cotton oil mills in rural districts 
was waged with his usual energy among the planters 
and farmers of the South by speeches, lectures, news¬ 
paper articles, and circular letters; and was attended 
with the usual results. The story of this work is 
told by himself with characteristic modesty, no hint 
being given of his own agency in the work. 

“ During the last spring and summer no less than a 
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hundred new oil mills have sprung up, the average 
size being thirty tons of seed per day. Previous 
to this year there were about 300 mills, averaging in 
size about seventy tons. This year’s addition is 
equal to 33 per cent, of the whole number of mills 
and 14 per cent, of the whole crushing capacity. 

‘‘Prominent among the causes leading to the great 
increase of small mills is the increased coimtry de¬ 
mand for cottonseed products. No business has been 
better advertised and none more systematically 
investigated and fostered by the general government 
and by the several State governments. Agricultural 
bureaus and experiment stations of each of the cotton¬ 
growing states have made exhaustive scientific and 
practical investigations of the products, with the 
result of unanimously approving of them and recom¬ 
mending them. 

“Fifteen years ago cotton planters were congratu¬ 
lating themselves on finding sale for cottonseed, which 
had hitherto been thrown away, and which had been 
a positive nuisance. But at that very time the oil 
mills had cottonseed hulls on their hands as a waste 
product and a nuisance. They were utilized as fuel 
to run the mills, but even that did not consume them 
all. Compared with the average price paid for coal, 
cottonseed hulls are worth for fuel less than $1 per 
ton. 

“During the past ten years it has been demon¬ 
strated that the real value of cottonseed hulls is as a 
foodstuff for cattle. As such the true value ranges 
from $4 to $10 per ton, according to the prevailing 
price of other foodstuffs. The large mills have made 
great efforts to promulgate this fact, and have even 
fed large herds of beef cattle on their own account 
for the purpose of utilizing the hulls and for advertis- 
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ing their value, so that now the value of all cott 
seed products is well known in the most rena 
districts. 

“With the understanding of the uses of coti 
seed meal and hulls as foodstuff for cattle there a 
an increasing demand for these products from 
country districts. And then the country distr 
began to discover that they were shipping away t 
cottonseed and buying back only a part of th 
and paying out, counting freights and hauling, at 
as much as they received for the seed. Thus 
idea of country mills took firm root.” You w< 
never suspect that the writer was himself the miss 
ary of this campaign and the chief builder of the m 

His career as a builder of cotton oil mills 
modestly credited by Tompkins to his teachers, 
ployer.s, and associates: 

“JiLst after I had left the South Carolina Uni 
sity, Cleneral E. P. Alexander built an oil mil 
(Columbia, but it failed for the reason that the fa 
er.s would not haul their seed to market and sell tl 
den. Ah'xander’s efforts were the first impor 
(‘fforts on an engineering basis; but the General 
a military man and not an industrial man; and, 
sides, this was a little too early for the farmers, 
had to be trained a little before they would sell t 
se(‘d. 

“My connection with the first oil mill at Chari 
led to my undertaking other contracts, and 
second mill I built was in Columbia within a b 
of where General Alexander’s mill had been built 
think tlie oil mill I built at Columbia for the 0 
Brothers was the first oil mill that was ever bui 
engineering drawings; and the plans of it are sti 
use. In these plans I incorporated ideas of Ale 
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der, Holley, Fritz, and Westinghouse. It was more 
or less accidental that I was able to incorporate the 
ideas of four such good men; hence, the success of 
the first effort. 

“Methods which Mr. Holley had used in introduc¬ 
ing the Bessemer process served me well in develop¬ 
ing the cotton oil business. He organized a com¬ 
pany and helped raise the capital to build a steel 
works. Long afterward throughout the South I 
helped to organize companies and helped to raise the 
capital to build cottonseed oil mills. Through a 
period of twenty or twenty-five years or more I was 
very much occupied in introducing the cotton oil 
industry into new sections. 

“I asked my treasurer the other day how many 
oil mills we had built, and he said about 250, all told. 
This seems almost incredible, but besides the mills 
I built myself a number of others were built from 
drawings I made.” 

The U. S. census for 1900 (Bulletin 190, by Henry 
G. Kittredge) strikingly emphasizes the importance 
and the growth of the cottonseed oil industry: 

“Closely allied to cotton manufacturing is the 
cottonseed oil industry, in which there has been a 
great revolution within late years in the utilization 
of the cottonseed, in obtaining most valuable com¬ 
mercial by-products, that were at one time allowed 
to go to waste with the seed in the form of manure. 
Cottonseed was a garbage in 1860, a fertilizer in 
1870, a cattle food in 1880, a table food and many 
things else in 1890. 

“The manufacture of cottonseed oil and all of its 
resultant by-products furnishes one of the best ex¬ 
amples of development based upon the utilization 
of a waste product. Eventually the entire cottonseed 
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crop will be worked through the cotton oil mills 
the exception of the amount reserved for plant 
This prediction is now fulfilled; its a 
phshment is due chiefly to Daniel A. Tompkins 
may justly be called the Father of the Soui 
Cotton Oin Industry. 



CHAPTER Vin 

BUILDEK OF COTTON MILLS 

T he building of Southern cotton mills for 
spinning and weaving was a long-cherished 
purpose of Tompkins. He says in his me¬ 
moirs, “While I was yet in the North, working as 
machinist and draftsman in the Bethlehem Iron 
Works, I wrote many times to machinery builders 
in New England about the possibility of establishing 
cotton mills in the South. Poor as the South then 
was, I was impressed with the fact that she was in¬ 
dulging in cut-throat competition in the almost 
universal process of cotton raising. I thought that 
if a portion of the people could go to the manufac¬ 
turing of cotton instead of raising it, the result would 
be a better market for the crop and a better price. 
It seemed wonderful to me how wedded to one pur¬ 
suit the South had become through the institution 
of slavery and cheap labor. 

“When there was added to this the confusion and 
iniquity of the reconstruction period, it was more 
and more clear that what the South needed was for 
her white folks to go to work and increase their manu¬ 
factures in any way available, in order to relieve the 
competition of cotton production. I thought if these 
new principles could be introduced, the South ought 
to become a very prosperous country. It was be¬ 
cause of this opinion that I gave up my work in the 
North and went South again.” 
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smith shop, a resolution strengthened and confirmed 
by his long apprenticeship in the Troy and Bethlehem 
Iron Works, yet, when he stood facing the great prob¬ 
lem of Southern development, he reasoned it out 
that cotton, the South’s greatest product in the past 
and the basis of the power of the Old South, was the 
natural basis upon which to build the New South 
of manufactures, commerce, and diversified agricul¬ 
ture. Having reached this conclusion, he gave him¬ 
self heart, soul, and body to its fulfillment. The ideas 
involved in it he elaborated, exemplified, illustrated, 
and proclaimed to the world, in a thousand ways, on 
a thousand occasions. He never ceased to think, 
write, and talk cotton. 

“ Cotton is king again,” he declared; “Not cotton 
in the fields but cotton in the mills. 

“Not only is cotton the world’s greatest plant, 
but the production by the South of ten million bales 
of cotton in one crop is the world’s greatest agricul¬ 
tural achievement. 

“ The cotton plant supplies more of the necessities 
of the human race than is supplied from any other 
single source. 

“Food, clothing, and shelter; these are the prime 
needs of mankind. We have now from the cotton 
plant the following: 

“1. For Food .—Cottonseed oil, which, when pure 
and well refined, is in all respects equal to olive oil, 
and when it contains 10 per cent, of olive oil, simply 
to give it a flavor, cannot be distinguished from 
olive oil even by experts. Cottonseed meal, as 
food for cattle, sheep, and many other animals; in this 
way it contributes to our supply of beef, mutton, 
milk, butter, wool, etc., etc. 

“2. For Clothing .—The infinite fabrics that are 
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made of cotton for human clothing, domestic articles, 
wadding for clothes, quilts, etc., etc. 

3. For Shelter. —Tents, awnings, and sails of ships, 
roofs of houses, etc., etc.” 

Wherever opportunity presented, he proclaimed 
these ideas. He spoke in every Southern state to 
gatherings of business men, capitalists, laborers, 
planters, farmers, teachers, and politicians. His 
contributions to Southern newspapers were almost 
endless. With energy, enthusiasm, and ceaseless 
activity he waged an industrial war. He was as 
tireless as a general in charge of actual war. His 
speech in Atlanta before the Southern Industrial 
League, a fair type of his speeches during this cam¬ 
paign and a model of patriotic appeal and logical 
argument, sets forth briefly but clearly the possi¬ 
bilities of cotton manufacture in the South. 

COTTON MANTIF.^CTURE IN THE SOUTH 

“A passenger once fell overboard a Mississippi 
River steamboat at a point where the river was about 
two miles wide and looked as though it might be a 
mile deep. The man couldn’t swim, and was nat¬ 
urally very much frightened. He was floundering 
about, and seemed in imminent danger of drowning. 
The pilot from the first kept shouting to him, ‘ Stand 
up!’ and when he finally did make him understand, 
and the man stood up, he found that the water was 
not over knee deep. 

“Many of our troubles are very much like the 
troubles of this man. If we knew the surroundings, 
or could in any way find out just what to do, we 
would be able to escape a sea of trouble by simply 
standing up. The purpose of my talk to-day will be 
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to show that the life-saving thing for the cotton 
farmer is the cotton factory. 

'' The South is in a period of transition. Whoever 
fails to recognize this fact not only hazards his suc¬ 
cess in life, but does serious injustice in misleading 
his children. 

‘"In the period immediately succeeding the Civil 
War the people of the South suffered least from the 
loss of their property. In that succeeding period, 
lasting from one to two decades, there was an un¬ 
ceasing struggle with anarchy amidst the wreck of 
former conditions. The contrast tended all the time 
to waste the energies and destroy the hopes of a 
people who in more ways than one have exhibited 
a most enduring courage. 

“ Those adverse conditions are all past. The worst 
of them began to pass away about two decades ago. 
At the beginning of the Spanish-American War they 
had faded into insignificance. Before the end of that 
war the last of the shadows had disappeared. The 
South has now reached that condition in which she 
has the prospect of as perfect freedom from disorder 
and uncertainty as ever before in her history. The 
time has now come for us to take our bearings, see 
where we stand, and lay out our course for the future. 

‘‘Naturally the cotton plant appears as the basis 
of our most extended industries. We could not ex¬ 
port seed cotton, and so we developed a large ginning 
interest to put our cotton in marketable shape. Now 
we are realizing that ginning the cotton is but one 
short step toward putting it in the most profitable 
shape for market. 

“Ten million bales of cotton in the seed has prac¬ 
tically no market value in that shape. Put up in 
ginners’ bales it has a local value; put up in com- 
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pressed bales, it has a universal value of say 
$400,000,000. Manufactured into fine sheetings, 
at the present market valuation, it would be worth 
$1,200,000,000, an increase of 200 per cent. Manu¬ 
factured into fine organdies, it would have a value 
of $12,000,000,000, and in finer goods, still more. 

“Of course the world would not take the entire 
crop in the shape of any one kind of goods, but it 
will take it in the manufactoed state, in some of the 
manifold styles intermediate between the above 
values, so that it is safe to say that a 10,000,000-bale 
crop is ultimately retailed as cloth for $5,000,000,000. 

“The question to be settled by the communities 
which produced this raw cotton is: How much of it 
they are willing to part with at $40 a bale, when it 
ultimately sold at $500. And up to what price per 
bale are they prepared to bring it by their industry 
and skill in manufacturing? 

“Cotton is now, as of old, the great resource of the 
South. We make in round numbers 10,000,000 bales 
yearly. 

“This, at six cents per pound, yields $300,000,000. 
Years ago 5,000,000 bales at twelve cents also yielded 
$300,000,000. These figures naturally bring us to 
ask ourselves what gain have we made in producing 
10,000,000 instead of 5,000,000 bales. They lead 
us to talk and write about curtailing the production 
in order to stimulate the price. 

“As a matter of fact, the production of 10,000,000 
bales of cotton, where we formerly made 5,000,000, 
is an immense gain. It is only by producing more 
and more cotton at cheaper prices that we still control 
the cotton business of the world. If we should 
produce less, or if we could stimulate the price, the 
cotton supply of the world would be furnished by 
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other countries. India is pushing us closer to-day 
than ever before in the production of cotton. The 
stimulated price would at once stimulate the produc¬ 
tion in India, Egypt and South America, Turkestan 
and other countries. The world needs an increasing 
quantity of cotton, and there are other people in 
the world who have suitable land and who will 
supply the demand at current prices if we do not 
do it. 

“ If we rely upon cotton production alone we have 
before us the prospect of being under the necessity 
of increasing crops at cheaper prices. Failing in this, 
we must lose the monopoly. But it would seem to 
be useless to fight to hold a monopoly that means 
more and more work for less and less money. 

“If we stop with the production, the prospect 
is not bright; but by the manufacture of this cotton, 
and finding markets for the manufactured article 
every class of people in the South is immeasurably 
benefitted. 

“Let us assume that an average Southern state 
produces 1,000,000 bales. This crop at six cents 
would yield $30,000,000. 

“If made into cloth worth an average of eighteen 
cents, the yield would be $90,000,000, yielding a profit 
to the state of $60,000,000. 

“This profit would be almost entirely in the shape 
of actual money coming from foreign markets or other 
parts of this country. Much of it would go for wages 
of course, but it would go to home people who have 
now scant opportunity to make wages. Much of 
it would go for foodstuffs that the working people 
would consume; but the farmer would get this money 
for potatoes, chickens, eggs, butter, milk, fruit, and 
a lot of other perishable stuff which now rots on the 
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farm for want of a market, or which might be made, 
but is not, for want of a market. 

“Out of the increased supply of money brought 
into the state the farmer would probably get the 
greater proportion of it all. The price of cotton to a 
farmer is always a little better in a factory town than 
in an ordinary cotton market. The farmer would, 
of necessity, get the money paid by the operatives 
for almost their entire living. 

“The average price of eighteen cents for manufac¬ 
tured goods is about what the cloth would be worth in 
the shape of plain white cloth and ordinary plaids 
and ginghams. This price is by no means the limit of 
what might be reached. With knowledge and skill 
cotton can be put into cloth worth thirty-six cents, 
seventy-two cents, and even still higher figures. 

“We have seen that a crop which in the raw state 
is worth $30,000,000 easily may be made worth 
$90,000,000. This same crop at thirty-six cents 
would yield $180,000,000, and seventy-two cents, 
$360,000,000, or more than the entire crop of the 
South is now worth in bales at current market prices. 

“Nothing is necessary for the accomplishment of 
this result except intelligent thought and persistent 
labor. The labor now wasted in the South is some¬ 
thing appalling. As the more intelligent and re¬ 
sponsible element of our people were formerly 
discouraged by the anarchy that succeeded the Civil 
War, so all labor in the South became discouraged for 
want of regular work at fair cash wages. There is 
now no longer excuse for either of these conditions. 
The intelligent and responsible part of each commun¬ 
ity ought to formulate plans to take hold of some 
manufacturing interest to an extent to engage their 
own time and talents, and to furnish regular and 
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profitable occupation to home labor. Then discourage 
all habits of loafing, and any working commimity 
cannot help but prosper; but so long as the loafing 
habit lives in any community, there can be no pros¬ 
perity in that community. 

‘‘We all know that a great number of farmers now 
work scarcely one hundred days in the year. With 
this much labor they produce a cotton crop. The 
factory employee works three hundred days in the 
year. This leaves the farmer with two hundred less 
working days than the factory operative. With a 
ready cash market for all perishable farm products 
there would be ample encouragement for the farmer 
to fill out his three hundred days with some profitable 
work. This additional work would not be drudgery, 
nor unpleasant. It would, of course, be work to drive 
into town with a lot of fruit, vegetables, and other 
farm products, and sell them out in a factory village 
for two, four, or more dollars; but there is nothing 
unpleasant or irksome about such work, and the 
various sums so obtained, and obtainable any day 
in the year, would help out mightily in producing 
cotton at a price that would compete with the India 
man and the Egyptian. In fact, in the southeast, 
where the manufacture of cotton is well-established, 
many farmers make more money out of their mis¬ 
cellaneous crops that they sell to the factory popula¬ 
tion, than out of their entire cotton crop. 

“If we contemplate the manufacture of the entire 
crop of the South, the figures become stupendous. 
For example: 

10,000,000 bales at 6 cts. per yard. $ 300,000,000 
10,000,000 bales at 18 cts. per yard. $ 900,000,000 
10,000,000 bales at 36 cts. per yard. $1,800,000,000 
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“For any such, resxilts as these we have not yet the 
population. Even that part of the population we 
already have would need much in the way of educa¬ 
tion and training before any very large proportion of 
it could be put to work. But the figures show what 
an opportunity is before us. Each of us ought to do 
our utmost for the promotion of manufactures and 
for the education and training of the coming genera¬ 
tion in the manufacture of cotton. 

“The sentiment in this direction is growing con¬ 
spicuously. I attended not long ago a meeting of the 
Southern Press Association held at Richmond, Va. 
This subject of growing interest in industrial develop¬ 
ment was discussed at length, and it was the general 
sentiment that the rules as to what constituted news 
needed revision. In the past the rule was that 
murder, rape, arson, and politics were news. It was 
agreed that in the future the rule should be that 
Christian progress, education, manufactures, and 
commerce should be news. The idea is that benefi¬ 
cent works rather than crime shall be news. 

“It is a growing idea that as the papers follow up 
their work in the lines indicated a great move will be 
made in the dissemination of reading matter that will 
benefit the people instead of that which feeds morbid 
taste. 

“As to our production. All the cotton now made 
is manufactured by somebody. The world’s require¬ 
ment seems to be increasing, and we seem to be as 
well situated to make the yarn and cloth as to pro¬ 
duce the cotton. It would seem as if the limit of our 
manufacturing interests is simply the labor we have, 
and can get, until we manufacture all our own 
production. Such an ultimate result could only come 
after long time and after vast improvements in otir 
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educational system. But the opening is ready for an 
immediate beginning, and is wide open for indefinite 
development. 

“The undertaking of turning all our cotton into 
cloth is not as great as would at first appear. The 
factories in North Carolina now manufacture about 
300,000 bales of cotton into cloth and yarn a year. 
For this work there are employed in round numbers 
30,000 operatives. This work is done with about 
one million spindles. It must be understood, of 
course, that I speak in figures that are even and 
somewhat approximate, but that are near enough the 
exact figures to illustrate this argument with reason¬ 
able accuracy. 

“In order to manufacture the entire cotton crop of 
the South into plain white and coarse colored goods 
there would be required something like 30,000,000 
spindles and 1,000,000 operatives. The population of 
the Southern States may be reckoned at 20,000,000. 
Does anybody doubt that out of this 20,000,000 there 
is idle time enough wasted, even by those who would 
be willing to work, to furnish 1,000,000 good opera¬ 
tives in cotton factories? Go into any ordinary 
cotton market town where no cotton factories have as 
yet been built, and at any time from 7 a. m. to 10 p. M. 
count the people who are loafing, and the number 
found would more than make up the quota of people 
for its share of the workers necessary to manufacture 
the cotton crop. This loafing habit; this super¬ 
abundance of people who are capable of working but 
who are loafing in the coimtry and in towns where 
there are no factories, is conspicuous by comparison 
with the town where manufacturing enterprises have 
been established. By the same comparison the 
dilapidation of the houses is conspicuous; the poverty 
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of the farmers in the adjacent country and the 
wretched condition of the roads are more than con¬ 
spicuous. 

“Happily these old conditions are passing away. 
In many sections they have already passed away. 
The people of the South are naturally enterprising 
and resourceful. In the early days of the republic 
the South was the manufacturing end of the union. 
The first steamship ever to cross the ocean went out 
of Savaimah. The South Carolina railway, when it 
was building, was the greatest engineering enterprise 
of the world. According to the United States census 
of 1810, the manufactured products of Virginia, the 
Carohnas, and Georgia, exceeded in value and varietj^ 
those of the entire New England States. This is 
mentioned in no disparagement of New England but 
rather to show that our forefathers were men of 
enterprise and that they had confidence to venture 
on their own judgment. They never waited fcr 
somebody to come from somewhere and develop 
their resources for them. If they thought a cotton 
factory or a railroad would be a good thing they 
built it. The only mistake they made was in think¬ 
ing that the colored brother as a slave was a good 
thing. The growth of slavery dried up a well- 
developed manufacturing tendency in the South. 

“Now slavery is gone, the last vestige of that 
anarchy that succeeded the Civil War is also now 
gone. Wherever the people have recovered some¬ 
thing of the confidence of their forefathers in enter¬ 
prise they have prospered beyond their own ex¬ 
pectations or hopes. 

“The South has put the manufacture of iron on an 
export basis. The cotton oil industry has been 
developed on an export basis. The South has in 
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these things set the pace and made the prices to 
which the manufacturers of the North must go and 
come. If we but utilize the resources we now have, 
and put to work the idle labor now in every un¬ 
developed section of the South, we may supply 
from cotton-growing states the cloth for the vast 
markets in different parts of the world that are 
now furnished from the manufactories of England 
and Germany. 

"^In all that we do we want to cooperate with and 
not antagonize our friends in New England and 
other parts of the North. For the sale of our goods 
we must rely much upon the development of foreign 
markets. In the future it will not be a domestic 
fight over home products. The foreign markets we 
must seek give outlet enough for the products of the 
North and South both. It is important that the 
people of the whole nation shall work together to 
acquire and develop these markets. 

‘‘Practically all native people in the South are 
farmers. The manufacturing now being done by 
Southern people furnished evidence of the facility 
with which the Southern farmer extends his opera¬ 
tions. Almost every Southern man who has gone 
into manufacturing is still a farmer, and will continue 
to be so. The escape of the cotton farmer from 
approaching poverty is not in trying to curtail 
production and increase the price, but in devising 
means to keep the cheap cotton at home, and utilizing 
surplus time in turning it into cloth worth eighteen 
cents and upward per pound. 

“For more than a quarter of a century the political 
and social conditions in the South have been very 
unfavorable for the development of material in¬ 
terests. The generation that is now passing away 
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value, the cottonseed tripled in value, and the farm 
tripled in value. 

Now let us formulate what the farmer ought to do 
about this matter of cotton manufacture. Most of 
them are not in position to build factories; yet the 
subject rests almost entirely in the hands of the 
farmer. I formulate the required action necessary 
by farmers as follows: 

—Create and maintain an untarnished credit. 
Keep all contracts inviolate and sacred. The com¬ 
mercial strength of England lies more than in any 
other one thing in the perfect faith which England 
and the English people maintain with those with 
whom they deal. The true Englishman never 
repudiates an obligation, even though he gets nothing 
in return from what he has contracted to pay for a 
railroad that was never built. I hold, however, that 
if the debt was honestly created and the chances 
taken, it is both good moral principle and good in¬ 
vestment to fulfil the promise. 

“If we would turn our cotton into cloth, we must, 
of necessity, go into the markets of the world, and a 
reputation for fair dealing and fulfillment of aU 
contracts is the first prerequisite to an established 
trade with the miscellaneous nations of the world. 

“2.—^We must develop and maintain our shipping. 
We must have a merchant marine and a navy to 
protect it. We have reached that point in our indus¬ 
trial development when, if we extend our manu¬ 
factures further, we must have more markets. You 
have built railroads by subsidies. There is hardly a 
town, county, or state that has not contributed in 
bonds or in money or in lands or the use of streets to 
the construction of one or more railroads. Almost 
every railroad in the United States has had more or 
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less bounty money to aid in its construction. Towns 
vie with each other to-day in offering bounties to 
obtain new lines of roads, and everybody feels that it 
pays to do so. Yet there is an incomprehensible 
prejudice against giving even a fair mail contract to a 
new line of vessels to a foreign country. England 
and Germany are willing enough to send their 
subsidized ships here after our five-cent cotton. 
They will never permit them to come for our fifteen- 
cent cloth. These coimtries want to hold the 
manufacture and hold the trade. We must have our 
own ships, as we must also have a navy to protect 
them. 

‘'3.—Wherever there are markets for our manu¬ 
factured goods we need American banking facilities. 
We must have a money upon which the people of all 
the world can rely. The American five-dollar bill 
must, at all times and under all circumstances, be as 
good as the English pound sterling. 

‘^The farmer by his influence and vote can bring 
about these conditions. In bringing them about he 
is multiplying by three the value of his cotton and, 
tripling the value of his lands. It is in this way 
that the monopoly in the production of cotton can be 
held. It is the way prosperity can be brought to the 
South, and maintained for all time. 

‘'The Civil War made your fathers a poor people. 
The quarter-century fight you have made for civili¬ 
zation has made you a sturdy, self-reliant people. 
The prejudices of those of your own blood throughout 
this period of anarchy and disorder have made you a 
patient people. The year of jubilee is now come and 
the time is ripe for the farmer to join hands with the 
manufacturer. 

“Help to establish manufactures at home, and help 
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CHAPTER IX 


BUILDER OF MACHINERY FOR COTTON INDUSTRIES 
—THE D. A. TOMPKINS COMPANY—^HOW 
TO BUILD UP A BUSINESS 

T he building of cotton mills and cotton oil 
mills was carried on by Tompkins during a 
period of twenty years and was extended 
throughout the South. It was greatly facilitated by 
his work as a builder and distributor of mill 
machinery and mill supplies. The D. A. Tompkins 
Company, of which he was president and general 
manager, beginning with one man and a small kit of 
tools, developed into one of the largest and probably 
the most unique of manufacturing plants in the 
South. Through its own work in Charlotte and its 
partnership with mills and factories in New England 
and Ohio the D. A. Tompkins Company was enabled 
to furnish on a very large scale all machinery and 
supplies essential to cotton mills, cotton oil mills, 
fertilizer factories, electric light and power plants, 
water works, and other power-producing or power¬ 
economizing industries. It was the base of supplies 
for Tompkins’ industrial operations throughout the 
South. 

The building up of this company is a monument to 
his energy, skill, executive ability, foresight, 
patriotism, and broad humanitarianism. He loved 
to tell the story of it; and he told it over and over 
again, not only in speeches, books, and newspaper 
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in !Hlvi*His«*nH*utH, which were in- 
tewh**! t«» Iw h't-ttiiH fur the yinilh of ('-harlotte and 
the Niiiith. I ht* .ntury ciirrii's to youn^ men every- 
whiTi* tlif jiHsurjiii*’** that .succchs w'ill alwayss crown 
merit. From liimdretU of advertisinents in Southern 
rieWHi>iii>»TH the fuUuttiiiK M'leelious are but samples 
of his endlesi, sermuiis <iit thrift, industry, character, 
hoiH'fuiness, intelliyemss self-reliance, and eflSciency: 

HTAHTIN'i; JN IJl'HINKSH 

**It is now .si>methinij like fourU^en years since 
there emm* to ( hurhdle a mechanic who was looking 
fur a j»lae«' to g«> into business for himself. He had 
Iwsii cou'.idered where he «‘amc from as a good 
machinist, ami had also had a good training as a 
draftsman and tlesigner of machinery. He had the 
promise of an agency for an <*ngine. 

"Working as a mai'hinist or draftsman in a large 
iron works he luu! beeti well at home, hnt in the 
business world, on ever Mt .small a sealc, he was 
toh-rnbly awkward. 'Fhere wu.sn’t very much 
meehanicid emjthiyinent antuml here in those days, 
ijeverthelev, this mai'hinist ami draftsman hired a 
riHim, gilt an ••ngim* sent on jtist one engine for 
stiM-k. and striiek out for business. Things looked 
s.jti.nUy h-r quite aw idle afterward. Tlie new busi¬ 
ness malt was ri*ady for anything that would bring 
••iiougb pa,' fur wages ami store rent.. He did .some 
siir'eving I>n the streets and luiil out tlu^ grades of 
m.is! of the pavements in the central part of the city, 
eititimeitciio' at the publii' .s<|uarc. 1 he pay for this 
Work was nut vi rv iiitieh, hut it. went. a. long way 
toward kei’jtiug the pot hoiliu!?;. After awhile an 
engine or two was sold, and I hi* scant profit with all 
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the wages for setting up and starting up the engines 
helped along very considerably. The man was sales¬ 
man and machinist, both, for all that he did. He had 
very few tools, and most of the piping about an 
ordinary engine was put together with a trace chain 
and a stick for pipe tongs. The smaller pipe was cut 
by hand and put together with a Stillson wrench. A 
small set of pipe taps, with one stock, a hammer, and 
chisel or two, a trace chain and a stout stick were 
about all the tools available for putting up an or¬ 
dinary ginning engine and its outfit. 

‘‘Once in a while he would do some surveying for 
private parties, locating a lot; and would earn wages 
for a day or two. The business wasn’t very promis¬ 
ing, and it often looked as if the next month or two 
might wind it up. But each new month brought 
enough new work of one kind and another to keep 
things going. After a considerable time and by 
inappreciable degrees things got better. The jobs 
came easier and the pay improved. Customers 
generally liked the results they got, and some of the 
first ones began to come again. It gradually came so 
that there was less work hunting for work, and it 
required more hustle to keep up with the work that 
came. 

“After a year or more a good business man ob¬ 
served that there was more work and opportunity 
than there was capital to handle it. He offered to 
take an interest in a quiet way and furnish some 
capital to handle the business. A trade was made 
and then it was a partnership for a considerable 
period. 

“Later still a corporation was formed and that’s 
how the business of the Tompkins Company was 
founded and built up. 
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‘‘In those early days, if we had ever let up, the 
business would have ended. As good luck would 
have it, the mechanic kept in good health. It looks 
now, and it looked then, too, as if at any time in the 
first two or three years a spell of sickness would have 
ended the venture. It was good luck, too, that this 
proved to be a country of valuable undeveloped 
resources; and the gradual development of those 
helped us. Perhaps we were of some value in helping 
to push on this development. Anyway, we are still 
here, and are still having some hand in this develop¬ 
ment, which is still going forward.” 

WHEEE OUR SHOPS ARE LOCATED 

“The growth of the United States and the develop¬ 
ment of her resources is the wonder of the twentieth 
century. This growth and development began with 
the coming of the Anglo-Saxon to the New World. 
The first establishment in America of an Anglo- 
Saxon colony was at Roanoke Island on the coast of 
North Carolina. This was in 1585 and the move¬ 
ment was under the direction of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

“Before the ships which brought this party over 
returned to England there was born a baby who was 
named Virginia Dare. This girl was the first native 
American of Ajiglo-Saxon parentage. 

“Years afterward a colony was established at 
Jamestown in Virginia, in which there was John Smith 
of Pocahontas fame. 

“Years afterward the Puritans landed at Ply¬ 
mouth, in Massachusetts. 

“When the ships that brought over the Roanoke 
party went back to England they were detained and 
it was two years before they returned to America. 
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good headway, and our machine shops and the 
business we are doing is one of the small factors in 
the State’s progress.” 

WE AND OXJR GREAT-GRANDSmES 

‘‘Investigation has shown that in the latter part of 
the eighteenth and in the early part of the nineteenth 
centuries Carolinians had about as much, or perhpas 
more, mechanical resource and manufacturing ability 
than the people of any other part of the United 
States, In the Piedmont region there were numerous 
blast furnaces, rolling mills, foundries, hollow-ware 
works (pots, ovens, skillets, etc.); nail works, rifle 
factories, woollen mills, and other industrial enter¬ 
prises. 

“Just before, during, and after the Revolutionary, 
War, the wrought bar iron from Piedmont forges 
found a market in Boston. The rifles made in the 
home factories were an important factor in deter¬ 
mining the outcome of the American Revolution. 
These same rifles were also important factors in 
dealing with the Indian and the bear both at home 
and on the frontier in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
where many Carolinians of daring spirit went to seek 
adventure, and to stand a bulwark for the protection 
of advancing civilization. 

“Whether it was a bear on the Piedmont slopes, an 
Indian in Kentucky, or an invading British foe, it was 
of life-and-death importance for the American to have 
a rifle that would shoot without fail, and shoot 
straight. Those made by the mechanics of the 
Piedmont region could be relied on, and they stood in 
high favor. Other manufactured products made 
by the mechanics of the Carolinas of the eighteenth 
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century—^this most ancient and honorable order 
of American mechanics—were also first class and 
stood in high favor with consumers or users. In 
time came slavery and the downfall of the mechanic 
in the Piedmont region. 

“Then came the Civil War and the downfall of 
slavery. 

“Then came the so-called Reconstruction period 
with twenty-five years of anarchy and almost hope¬ 
less endeavor to save civilization in the Carolinas. 

“Then came the restoration of stable and honest 
government. 

“This being attained, people began to look about 
for profitable employment. The occupation of the 
fathers—^agriculture with slave labor—^being gone, 
they fell, more or less naturally, as a sort of heritage, 
into the occupations of their grandfathers and great¬ 
grandfathers. One tried cotton manufacture, another 
the machine business, another undertook to make 
wagons, another carriages and buggies, another 
furniture, etc., etc. 

“The great-grandson found that though these 
abilities were dormant in his family through the 
period of slavery, he could develop, with very little 
practice, the same old twist of the wrist which the 
great-grandfather had. 

“The descendant of the old rifle-maker is just as 
good a mechanic as the old rifle-maker himself was. 
The great-grandson of the wagon-maker of 1790 is 
making just as good wagons in 1902 as the old man 
made in the second century before. 

“More than fifty of these descendants make up the 
bulk of the organization in our new shops and keep 
its wheels turning. There is a moderate proportion 
of good men from other parts of the United States 
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also incorporated in the organization. It makes a 
strong combination. The Piedmont mechanic of 
the eighteenth century did superb work. Our or¬ 
ganization does just as good work. We study 
modem requirements and keep up with the twentieth 
century times. 

**The cotton yarn reels, which we make to-day in 
our ship, are just as much of a success as Daniel 
Boone’s rifle was. Our cottonseed huUer is made 
for a purpose that those old fellows of the eighteenth 
century never conceived of; but it is of just as high- 
class design and workmanship for the requirements of 
these modem times as the mountain and frontier 
wagons were for the day and generation in which they 
were built and used. In those old days, they used 
to mix sizing in a bucket and put it on the warp with 
a bmsh. In our shop we build a size kettle in which 
sizing is so well mixed that it is like an emulsion— 
saturates the yarn and never falls off. 

“They had no steam engines in those old days. 
That’s the reason the rolling miUs were aU on water- 
powers, as at Clifton, Henrietta, High Shoals, 
Cherokee, and other places. 

“We wish one of the mechanics of 1775 could see 
one of the modern Corliss engines operate after we 
have overhauled it and put it in good order. Or look 
through our shop and see the electric drive and the 
beating by exhaust steam. Or see our new foundry, 
and compare the way we make castings with the way 
they used to make them.” 

INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 

“ When the founders of the Tompkins Company 
business first landed in Charlotte there was mighty 
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little doing. The principal merchants occupied much 
of their time sitting in chairs in front of their stores, 
sometimes whittling, sometimes playing checkers or 
backgammon, and sometimes gossiping. These mer¬ 
chants came to their stores early and went away late. 
Long hours and little work was the rule. The little 
work was because there wasn't much to do. 

^‘How things have changed since then, not only in 
Charlotte, but in the whole South. In those old 
languid days the dogs didn’t get up to bark. If they 
saw or heard anything that they thought ought to be 
barked at they lay still, and barked lying down. It 
was probably the same in Greenville. 

‘‘Then there were two machine shops in Charlotte, 
one doing no miscellaneous work but making 
machines. 

“Then there was one cotton mill in Charlotte; 
now there are twenty. Then the colored people 
monopolized the business of barbering; now it is well 
nigh monopolized by white barbers. Then the busi¬ 
ness man took his hat oflE to the banker; now the 
banker doffs to the business man and finds that he 
likes it; the business man appreciates the courtesy 
more than the old-fashioned banker did. 

“In those days the Tompkins Company’s assets 
was a kit of machinists’ tools and the whole organiza¬ 
tion was a founder and a cheap helper. There were 
no debts because the banker couldn’t see any basis of 
credit in the kit of tools—there was value all the 
same, but it wasn’t in tangible shape for a banker to 
realize on. 

“Gradually we built up a business and then 
facilities to do the business. We could get a little 
more business and then a new tool, more business, an¬ 
other new tool, and so the building has been going on 
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until we now have a large foundry and two large 
machine shops—all out of that original kit of ma¬ 
chinists’ tools. 

OPPOBTtTNITY WITHOUT CAPITAL 

“ Our business has been built up by work and not 
by money. There wasn’t any money to start with. 

“The reason is that the fellow who can do things 
is the master and not the servant of capital. Capital 
seeks the man who can do things a heap more than he 
ever has to seek capital. 

“We are not only getting a good home trade and a 
growing one, but our territory is extending nicely 
above the Potomac. 

“Something like 100 years ago North Carolina 
made wrought iron, much of which found a market 
in New England. 

“We are helping to bring about the old condition. 
We have had several orders from New England for 
the products of our shops and we have a good trade in 
the Middle States.” 

WAGES vs. SALARIES 

“The cry of the industrial world is for men who can 
actually do something. We have applicants every day 
by young men and old men who want ‘positions.’ 

“ ‘ What can you do? ’ is the first question we ask, 
because we really need men. We need right now 
four good machinists and two molders. These 
don’t come along. If most of those who do come 
would answer our question in full frankness they 
would say, ‘I can’t do anything in particular with 
any degree of efficiency, except draw my “salary” and 
quit promptly when the whistle blows.’ 
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“It seems a pity we haven’t a better system of 
training the boys and young men in a way to mak^ 
them capable of actually doing something. A 
machinist apprenticeship can’t hurt any boy, even 
though he expects to be a lawyer or a doctor. 

“There’s plenty of time between school and 
college terms to give a boy or young man a practical 
apprenticeship. This time is usually worse than 
wasted. The boy not only fails to learn to do some 
useful thing, but does acquire idle habits, sometimes 
vicious habits. 

“Our view of the matter is that none of the school¬ 
ing would be omitted, but that a reasonable portion 
of the intervening time should be applied to learning 
some trade. It’s as easy to teach a boy to love work 
with the result of capability as it is to let him drift 
into habits of idleness with the result of incapability.” 

KAJRLT TRAINING 

“The surest way to get a high position is to fill a 
modest one well. The restless and impatient man 
who neglects his work in quest of advancement 
is never advanced. The languid fellow whose mind 
wanders from his work to reveries of wealth and fame, 
he’s no good. Yet speak of a good position at good 
pay, and there are at once applications from these 
restless, impatient, and languid fellows, whUe the 
sterling worker works on, and must be sought out 
and approached. 

“Training in early youth has a lot to do with it. 
A realization that all things come to him who works 
and waits has a lot more to do with it. 

“If the deficiencies were due to inherent fault in 
our people, there would be no use to speculate upon 
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betterment. But there is no inherent fault. The 
youth should be trained and made to learn to work, 
developing at the same time skill and physical 
strength, and the young man should be taught that 
education entitles a man to nothing if he fails to 
accomplish something. 

There are few people who may not be successful 
if in youth they have the right training and in young 
manhood they learn to have a wholesome reliance in 
patient and honest work.” 

THE VALUE OF A TBADE 

‘‘The financier values a property according to the 
income it will bring in and the probability of this 
income being permanent. 

“On a basis of 6 per cent., a property that would 
bring in $75 A month would be worth $15,000. 

“There are many mechanics making $75 a month. 
Many make more. Some good machinists make $4 a 
day easily and regularly and not a few make $5. A 
locomotive engineer can make $125 to $175 a month. 

“These are wages of journeymen workmen and not 
bosses or superintendents. The figures represent the 
value of a trade. Capitalize these incomes on a 
basis of 6 per cent., and we find the value of skill in 
good workmen to be about as follows: 


Bricklayer, at $2 per day .... $10,000.00 

Carpenter, at $2.25 per day .... 11,250.00 

Holder, at $2.50 per day .... 12,000.00 

Pattern makers, at $2.75 per day . . 13,750.00 

Machinist, at $3 per day .... 15,000.00 

Machinist, at $4 per day .... 20,000.00 

Machinist, at $5 per day .... 25,000.00 

Locomotive engineers at $6 per day . 30,000.00 
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These figures represent nice sums of money. As 
long as the mechanic lives and enjoys health these 
little fortunes are more secure than if they were in 
cash and invested in property. 

‘‘This capitalized value of a trade cannot be risked 
in a cotton speculation. Nothing but sickness or 
death depreciates these values. 

“If a man has the faculty of governing or directing 
men, he is far more apt to get the opportunity to 
exercise this faculty and get pay for it, if he knows a 
trade well, than if he does not. In selecting a 
superintendent for a cottonseed oil mill, the man 
who is a good mechanic is always selected by pref; 
erence, if other things are approximately equal. 

“In civil life the mechanic is as independent as 
the soldier in military life. The five-dollar-a-day 
mechanic is just as securely fixed for life, as to a 
living, as the one-hundred-and-twenty-five-dollar-a- 
month captain in the army. The captain may 
become a general. The machinist may remain 
machinist all his life, yet he may become proprietor 
of a factory. The special training stands not in the 
way of success, but promotes it.” 

OXJR APPRENTICES 

“We make apprenticeship contracts, the D. A. 
Tompkins Co. being first party and the boy and his 
parents being second party. The apprenticeship 
term is three years, the first six months is a trial 
period for both parties to the contract. We pay 60 
cents a day the first year, 75 cents the second year, 
and $1 the third and last year. 

“We don’t require these young gentlemen to put 
in three years’ continuous work. We rather prefer 
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that they should not do so. We always give them 
leave of absence to attend school. After school term 
they come back and start where they left off. This 
makes us always crowded with boys in the summer. 
At present we are overrun because all the schools are 
out and all the apprentices want to work on their 
apprenticeship time at once. 

'‘We don’t let the boys off for anything but a 
short vacation and for school. The system seems to 
be working well and those who have gone through 
this apprenticeship, and at the same time kept their 
education going, have come out in the end first-class 
journeymen workmen and decently educated young 
gentlemen who can do things. 

“The trades in our shops are: (1) Machinists. 
(2) Pattern Makers. (3) Holders. (4) Drafts¬ 
men. (5) Electric Wiremen, and (6) Roll Coverers. 

“ The combination of practical training and teach¬ 
ing makes the best man. It makes a man who knows 
how things ought to be done and who can do them.” 

When working in the Bethlehem Iron Works 
Tompkins had written in his diary, “Someday I shall 
have a machine shop of my own, even if I make a 
start as a blacksmith at a country cross roads.” His 
resolution was accomplished. D. A. Tompkins, 
engineer and machinist, has become the D. A. 
Tompkins Company, with large, well-equipped 
machine shops and foundry, builders and distributors 
of machinery for cotton industries, consulting 
and contracting engineers for the designing, con¬ 
structing, and equipping of cotton mills, cottonseed 
oil mills, fertilizer factories, and other industrial 
plants. 

The building up of the D. A. Tompkins Company 
was in a measure the building up of cotton mills and 
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cotton oil mills throughout the South. But it 
greatest value to the South was its demonstration 

1. That the South had native talent equal to it 
task of industrial development. 

2. That this talent could easily be trained anc 
utilized. 

3. That capital was available from abroad anc 
easily multiplied at home. 

4. That a capable lad can begin at the bottom oi 
the industrial ladder and climb to the top. 



CHAPTER X 


A PLAN TO KAISE CAPITAL FOR MANUFACTURING 
COOPERATIVE MILL BUILDING 

FTER much experience in constructing and 
operating cotton mills and cotton oil mills 
^ Tompkins came to the belief that the mill 
business furnished an opportunity for cooperative 
investment by small communities or by men of 
small means in large communities. On reaching 
this conclusion he was not slow in putting it to the 
test. With characteristic energy he entered upon a 
campaign for cooperative mill building, flooding 
the press with literature, filling the mails with 
circulars, and canvassing personally wherever op¬ 
portunity presented. Facts and arguments for 
cooperative mill building were spread broadcast 
throughout the South. He made stirring appeals to 
local pride and local interest, showing the disad¬ 
vantages to a community of relying upon foreign 
capital in mill building and submitting to foreign 
control in mill management. He showed how any 
community by a little thrift, energy, and cooperation 
could build a cotton mill. 

‘‘In most places,” said he, “where a new mill is 
proposed, an idea is prevalent that if half the money 
is raised at home, then somebody from somewhere 
will furnish the other half. 

“Several years ago the builders of cotton mill 
machinery took stock in new mills as part payment 
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for the machinery. This brought on numerous 
complications and trouble; and the practice has now 
been entirely abandoned. 

“Commission houses in the North who sell cotton 
mill products have often taken stock in new Southern 
mill s. They do this of course mostly for the sake of 
controlling the sale of the mill’s products. For 
while Southern mill stocks are always splendid prop¬ 
erty, there must always be some extra inducement 
for capital to seek investment in distant localities. 
A. mill having a large part of its stock owned in this 
way is restricted in the sale of its products to one 
special market, which market might at some time not 
be the best for that particular kind of product. 

“All foreign capital is attracted to new enter¬ 
prises at a distance by some distinct motive, and is 
governed by well-defined laws. Large amounts of 
Northern money have been invested in Southern 
cotton mills, but they have been influenced by the 
motive above mentioned, or have been invested in 
stocks of mills already successful, or with men well 
known as successful manufacturers. The distant 
capitalist is attracted by success already accom¬ 
plished, and is not disposed to risk money to prove 
whether a new locality and a new people are both 
adapted to make a success of cotton manufacture. 
Success in a new mill or town, once established, often 
brings foreign capital without the asking. 

“The home capitalist is influenced largely by the 
same motive as the foreigner. He prefers for some¬ 
one else to make the experiment in manufacturing; 
if it is a failure, then he has escaped; if it is a success, 
then he can go in and buy the stock or start a new 
similar enterprise. 

* The average Southern town underestimates its 
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ability to raise capital to build a cotton factory. 
Cotton mill property, like all other property, is 
cumulative. No town coxild raise the money at once 
to pay for aU the property in it.” 

After building several cooperative mills Tompkins 
drew up and published in pamphlet form his plan to 
raise capital. The pamphlet was extensively cir¬ 
culated throughout the South, was very generally 
copied in the newspapers, and published in various 
journals. It covers the ground of cooperative cotton 
mills, and is easily adaptable to any kind of co¬ 
operative industrial enterprise. 

PREFACE TO PLAN 

“While working as a machinist, and in other 
capacities for the Bethlehem Iron Works, Bethlehem, 
Pa., I always carried some stock in one or more of the 
local Building and Loan Associations at Bethlehem. 

“Toward the latter part of my service with that 
company I devised plans for the organization of a 
Savings Fund and Building Association. The plan was 
that nine of my fellow workmen with myself should 
form an association for saving something out of our 
salaries and wages each month, and, putting these 
savings together, should use the fund—^not to loan, but 
to build houses for rent and for holding as investment. 

“At $20.00 per month each the ten of us would pay 
into the Association $200 per month. With this we 
could soon have built a house, and then with the con¬ 
tinued payments and the rent from the first house we 
could soon have built another, and so on. Wethought 
of continuing this process and also the use of rents for 
building for a period of ten years. Then we proposed 
to stop payments and use rents for dividends. 
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“Two of my fellow workmen and I purchased 
something like thirty lots, having in view turning 
them over to this Association. 

“Just before the time for organization of this little 
Savings Fund and Investment Association I moved 
away from Bethlehem and the plans were never 
executed. The thirty lots are yet undeveloped in 
Bethlehem, and are still the property of the two of 
us who survive and the estate of our third partner 
who has passed away. 

“After going into business in Charlotte, N. C., on 
my own account, I worked out a modification of the 
same plan for raising capital to build manufacturing 
plants, and published it in the Manufacturers' 
Record of Baltimore and other periodicals. 

“This plan of raising or accumulating capital has 
been utilized for building 15 or 20 cotton mills in the 
South, principally in the Carolinas. 

“This pamphlet gives a synopsis of the general 
plan, as applied to building cotton mills. The illus¬ 
trations exhibit some of the mills which have been 
built by the use of the plan. 

PLAN TO RAISE CAPITAL FOR MANUFACTURING 

“There are in successful operation in the southeast 
a number of cotton factories built by money raised 
on the installment plan as the payments are made in 
a building and loan association. The writer had 
observed that in many towns there was a strong 
desire amongst the people to build and operate a 
cotton factory, but conceived it impossible to raise 
the capital at home because, as a rule, few people in 
towns or small cities have much unemployed capital. 

It was further observed that in almost if not quite 
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every one of these instances one or more building and 
loan associations were in operation with accumulated 
cash in excess of what was considered impossible to 
raise for the construction of a cotton factory. The 
conclusion was therefore reached that if apian could be 
formulated by which a company could be organized 
whose capital stock was made payable in the shape of 
regular weekly or monthly saving, then any ordinary 
community could raise the money to build a factory. 

“Following out this line of thought it was found 
that with shares of one hundred dollars par value 
they could be paid in full as follows: 

(1) At the rate of one dollar per week per share the 
par value would be reached in a little less than two 
years. (2) At the rate of fifty cents per week the 
time would be a little less than four years. (3) At 
the rate of twenty-five cents per week the time would 
be a little less than eight years. All of these plans of 
payments have been tried at Charlotte, N. C., and 
in every case the result has been, successful. 

“The plan (2) of fifty cents per week per share, it 
seems, is the most popular and the most suitable for all 
ordinary cases and places. At this rate the following 
would be the regular payments for about four years: 

On 1 share ($100), 50 cents per week or about 
$2.00 per month. 

On 5 shares ($500), $2.50 per week or about 
$10.00 per month. 

On 10 shares ($1,000), $5.00 per week or about 
$20.00 per month. 

On 25 shares ($2,500), $12.50 per week or about 
$50.00 per month. 

On 50 shares ($5,000), $25.00 per week or about 
^100.00 per month. 
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‘‘In organizing a company each subscriber for 
stock makes the payments as above indicated either 
by the week or month. 

“On the basis of subscriptions aggregating one 
hundred thousand dollars there would be paid the 
company each year about twenty-five thousand dol¬ 
lars. With this amount of money the buildings 
could be constructed and paid for in the first year. 
Within the second year one third the machinery 
could be purchased and put in operation. In three 
years from the time of organization it would be 
usually possible to have the entire plant in operation 
with some debt, which could be paid off as the in¬ 
stallments were paid in the last year. 

“A capital of one hundred thousand dollars will 
build a mill of about five thousand spindles and two 
hundred looms which would furnish work for about 
one hundred hands. These estimates are only given 
for the purpose of conveying the most general idea. 
There are infinite conditions that might vary any 
one*of the items given, and therefore in each special 
case the general result might be different according 
to the cost of materia s and the kind of product 
desired to be made. 

“The illustrations and general data are taken from 
mills that have been built on the plan herein dis¬ 
cussed. 

“It goes without saying that the quickest time in 
which the capital can be accumulated is the best. If 
subscriptions can be procured on a basis of two dollars 
a week per share, thus making the capital payable in 
about one year, this would be the next best thing to 
having the money subscribed subject to call as it 
might be needed. Next to the rate of two dollars per 
week then one dollar per week would be desirable. 
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Then follows fifty cents a week and twen^.y-five cents 
per week. 

‘‘The last-named rate, while it has been proven 
practicable in the case of a few mills, is undesirable, 
if the subscriptions can possibly be got to fifty cents 
per week or more. 

“The plan of fifty cents per week has been the 
most popular one, and it has in all cases worked well, 
the result having been dividend-paying manufactur¬ 
ing plants. 

“The completion of a mill may always be hastened 
beyond what could be done with ordinary income by 
borrowing money to complete the mill at once and 
then paying this money back as it is paid into the 
treasury in installments by the stockholders. Where- 
ever this has been done the mill company has com¬ 
monly made notes which have been made secure by 
indorsement of the directors. For this reason it is 
desirable to have a board of directors whose responsi¬ 
bility is well known. 

“Some mills have been built, however, simply by 
investing the money as it came from the members; 
and while this is somewhat slow, yet when the mill is 
finished and in operation, it is usually so much 
property ahead for the stockholders, for it frequently 
represents money that would not have been accumu¬ 
lated at all, except for the obligation of the stock¬ 
holders to get together and save so much money each 
week or month. 

“By the means of this plan any ordinary town has 
within itself the resources to establish a cotton 
factory. And besides establishing a factory the 
company is practically a savings institution for the 
people. Regular and systematic saving is probably 
the best of all means to accumulate money and at the 
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same time encourage a spirit of thrift and cooperation 
amongst the people of any locality. Any good 
farmer could take one thousand dollars stock, paying 
two hundred and fifty out of each crop for four years. 

“A mill built on this plan, when once finished, is 
just as good property for the stockholders and does a 
town or city just as much good as if it had been built 
with money brought from elsewhere. In fact, it is 
more advantageous, as its construction develops a 
latent resource out of which further development is 
sure to come. 

“The preliminary preparation for the organization 
of such a company in the way of preparing the right 
kin d of character, by laws and subscription list, 
should be left to the engineer selected to make plans 
and guide the company in the conduct of its affairs. 

“It is very important for a company of inex¬ 
perienced people to select a good engineer and then 
rely upon his knowledge, skill, and judgment. Any 
attempt to build a mill without good counsel will be 
troublesome. Advice picked up here and there, 
free of charge, is worth just what it costs, viz., noth¬ 
ing. A good engineer will charge a good fair price, 
and will handle the matter just as a good lawyer 
would a lawsuit, or as a physician would handle a 
case of sickness. There are numbers of good en¬ 
gineers in the country whose records for successful 
work become a guarantee for the success of whatever 
they undertake. 

“By the plan herein explained those towns in 
which the people are waiting for some capitalist to come 
and to build a mill may help themselves and build 
a mill without outside help. Capital naturally seeks 
investment amongst people who have themselves 
exhibited resource and capability. When a cotton 
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mill has been built on this plan, the result is not only 
a manufacturing plant for the town, but a savings 
institution has been worked out in the manner of 
raising the money with which to build the mill. Every 
one of the towns and cities of the southeast that are 
now well known as manufacturing places built 
their first factory out of native resources and without 
outside help. As a result, whenever New England 
money is looking for investment, it is likely to go to 
one of these places where success has already be«i 
demonstrated. 

“In one or two cases another feature has been 
introduced, viz., subscribers give notes for the amoimt 
of their subscriptions. By this plan the company 
has the notes to use for collateral in case of borrowing 
money; and if the notes are made interest-bearing, 
then the burden of interest falls on the subscribers 
and not on the treasury of the company. 

“As soon as the mill is in operation the matter 
of interest balances, provided the profit equals or 
exceeds the interest accoimt. If the stockholders 
pay the interest, then the mill ought to pay a divi¬ 
dend from the time it starts up. But if the mill 
carries any interest account, on accoimt of any un¬ 
paid subscriptions, then the stockholders ought not 
to expect any dividend until the stock is paid in full. 

“The factories built with capital raised on the 
above plan have all been successful, and are now 
doing well.” 


CHAPTER XI 


PEOMOTER OF INDUSTRIAL. AND TECHNIC-A 
EDUCATION—TRUSTEE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND ME¬ 
CHANIC ARTS—ADDRESS ON 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

T he development of the New South was muc 
hindered by lack of skilled labor and ted 
nical knowledge. The supply of orators ar 
statesmen exceeded that of mechanics and engineei 
Tompkins was deeply impressed by this conditio: 
His education at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insi 
tute, his apprenticeship in the Bethlehem Iron Work 
his construction and management of cotton mill 
cotton oil mills, fertilizer works, and electric pow 
and light plants, his manufacture of machinery, h 
inability to procure workmen for these enterprise 
his business connection with Northern manufacture 
of machinery, his frequent trips North with observ 
tion and study of Northern progress in wealth, popul 
tion, education, and industries, all confirmed ar 
strengthened his conviction that the industrial sup 
riority of the North was due to technical skill ar 
knowledge rather than to superior natural resourc 
or superior natural ability. The difference betwe( 
the two sections he credited to their systems of educ 
tion and labor; on the one hand, a system of intell 
gent, educated, free labor—on the other, of ignoran 
untrained, and irresponsible slaves. Now that sla 
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ery was gone, ignorance must go with it. The New 
South must be founded on education. 

In the midst of labors and activities that would 
overtax an ordinary man he took up the task of 
arousing the South to an appreciation of the value 
of education in developing wealth and power. He 
threw his energy and talents into a campaign of educa¬ 
tion which he kept up for twenty years in public 
speeches, in addresses before schools, colleges, and 
universities, in newspaper and magazine articles, 
in appeals to manufacturers, in the establishment and 
operation of mill schools, in urging and assisting 
young men to avail themselves of the best educational 
training and culture. 

‘‘The South must move in the matter of educa¬ 
tion,’’ said he, “and keep moving, else in time the 
people who are keeping up and ahead in education 
will own the rest of the country. As ‘eternal vigi¬ 
lance is the price of liberty,’ so persistent energy 
in keeping pace with progress is the price of being 
amongst the successful peoples of modern times. 
Ohio is not furnishing our Presidents by accident. 
It is not by accident that I go from Charlotte to the 
North to buy water wheels, gas engines, etc. It is 
because of systems of education that qualify the 
people to be the most competent to do these things. 
The South should follow this lead, and never rest till 
our people lead the world in education. If we do 
this, we will then take a leading part in supplying 
the world with manufactured products. The natural 
resources of the South are unsurpassed. We need 
knowledge and skill to handle them to our own ad¬ 
vantage, and we ought to qualify the youth of the 
South to handle them for our own people and not 
wait supinely for strangers to come and take posses- 
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sion of them, thus leaving the wages paid by the 
stranger to be the only advantage to our own people/’ 

In a striking letter from Dayton, Ohio, published 
in the Charlotte Observer and copied extensively 
by the Southern press, he elaborates this idea as 
follows: “The central Northwest is an area great 
in population, wealth, and intelligence. Chicago 
on the Lakes and Cincinnati on the Ohio are great 
cities, but there are many others that would be 
boasted great in population and commerce if they 
were in other parts of the nation. 

“What is it that makes the wealth and influence 
of this central Northwest? 

“The great and controlling factor in making the 
people of the central Northwest rich and powerful 
is education. The public schools here in Dayton 
are of unbounded interest. These are some of the 
figures in round numbers: 


Population of Dayton 85,000 

Cost of high school building. . $330,000 

Number of district schools . . 19 

Number of school teachers . 350 

Salaries of teachers, each $400 to $1,500 
Aggregate salaries .... $200,000 

Students in high school . . 1,050 

Pupils in district schools. 14,000 


“How can the cost of such expensive systems be 
borne? 

“Some of the graduates of these schools are the 
mechanics who make water wheels which are sent to 
North Carolina; and some of the money comes from 
these. Others make oil mill machinery, which goes 
to North Carolina; and more of the money comes 
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from there. Othei's make Corliss engines, which go 
to North Carolina; and still more of the money comes 
from there. And so on with many other articles 
requiring knowledge and skill to make. 

‘'But we get some of this money back; for I saw 
in a large dry goods jobbing house a pile of goods 
with ‘Highland Park Manufacturing Company’ 
on the bands. Quite a lot were from the Cone 
Export Company, of Greensboro, and there were 
white goods from Piedmont, Anderson, and Green¬ 
wood, S. C. 

“In the exchange of products between Dayton 
and Charlotte the former has the advantage. We 
used to exchange our raw cotton for whatever we 
needed. Latterly we are doing better, and we now 
exchange cotton goods that are plain enough to be 
made by labor that has little or no education and 
scant skill, for gas engines, photo-engravings, etch¬ 
ings, water wheels of high efficiency, and other prod¬ 
ucts carrying better profits and made by higher 
class and better paid workmen. But Charlotte 
is going forward, perhaps, at a better pace than 
Dayton is now going. Whether we gain or lose in 
the race is to my mind a question of education.” 

Pie was in constant demand as a speaker on educa¬ 
tional topics; for his power of thought, his clearness 
of expression, his forceful illustrations, and his wide 
knowledge made him entertaining, instructive, and 
inspiring. Literary clubs and lyceums, school and 
college commencements, alumni associations, boards 
of trade, state legislatures, conventions of the various 
professions, associations of manufacturers, bankers, 
and farmers kept him busy. He responded to in¬ 
vitations as often as he could get away from business 
engagements. He spoke before the leading colleges 
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and uiiiversitieH ot tlie Siaitli iiiifl ii large rimnher 
of high schools and iiciifh^inics* Siicli iiittlit*iic*es were 
especially pleasing, hevnmv he saw in tliiaii potential 
centres of wide iiifhicnce. 

One of his addre^Hst*s, di^livtTcd before college 
men in North (’nroliiia, revitnved the educiitionid 
■and industrial history of tlu‘ State, ciiiidiiiHized the 
commercial vahie of iahn*aticai, mid deinitiided better 
equipment for the State ins! it iit ions. 

'^In all the world,” said he, "ediieiitioii m one of 
the cheaiM»st things iu buy and mie tif the highest 
priml things to sell. St^ltl^s iiinl iintioiis spend 
money in various ways mid in large sinus to promote 
commerc*e, or to improve agrimilture. No fostering 
appropriations eontribule s€) iiiiieh toward any of 
these as the siiine iimoinit of money would roiiirilnite 
to them all if expended in ediiratioiiS* 


‘'Some coimfries havi* expt^rts that are small in 
tonnage but large in mtan’v large 

values in inomy on ver>’ '«iiial! ftuiiiiigr* slifov the 
prices olitiiineil fi»r rdiiratimo thir people sell 
cotton a! six cents, send if to Itrrnimiy mliere it is 
maniifiiciured into soeks, and if bark iil ll.llil 

a iKHiiid. Wr* srinl our upland huig stii|.i!e 

cotton to Fninet* at lif!#sui emtH a puiind, mlii-rr it is 
maclr into fine organdii*^ and buy- it bark iit $ •III ii, 
pouitcL \\V send our Sra I’daini riiffiui af twenty- 
five csaifs a ptaiin! to Swit /mlanti. wht'rr if Ih inaile 
into Swiss einbroitlrry ; and wr* buy if bark at 8H0 a 
pound. W hen our people buy ffirHe goodn they pay 
mostly for ediicutitai.” 
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*The wealth of the State lies in her undeveloped 
resources. The poverty of the State lies in the want 
of education and training of the people for the profit¬ 
able development of these resources. Strangers are 
coming from other states that are more liberal to 
their people in matters of education, to take advan¬ 
tage of our rich resources. In letting this come 
to pass, is the State fair to her own home people? 
Shall the best resources, the best salaries and compen¬ 
sations go to strangers because our home legislators 
refuse the necessary facilities to home people to be as 
fairly taught and as fairly trained as those strangers? 

“For the interests of our people it is imperative 
that we bring our State University to be the full 
equal of Harvard, Yale, the University of Michigan, 
or the University of Wisconsin, and our State Agri¬ 
cultural and Mechanical College to be the equal 
of the Hensselaer Polytechnic Institute, the Co¬ 
lumbia School of Mines, or the Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Technology. The cost of an education 
to-day at either of our State institutions is probably 
about two to five hundred dollars a year. The 
education received at this low cost may easily be 
made by application and integrity to bring a salary, 
or other increase, of 1,200, 2,500, 5,000, 10,000, and 
even 25,000 dollars a year. Resources and oppor¬ 
tunities are here in this State in abundance; educa¬ 
tion alone is necessary to bring out the values of 
them.” 

His interest in public schools was no less marked. 
He advocated popular education as an essential basis 
of industrial progress. He demanded an increase 
of taxes for public schools, although a large tax payer 
himself and a large contributor privately to both 
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public and private schools. He demanded be1 
schools and longer school terms, even if the St 
should be compelled to issue bonds. The follow 
editorial, written by him and published in the Cl 
lotte Observer, of which he was controlling owi 
sounds a trumpet call to the Legislature: 

‘‘plant THE FLAG OF EDUCATION” 

“This State has vast resources which have 1 
dormant through the centuries past, and the devel 
ment of which has just begun in the last few yet 
Whatever advance education has made in the St 
has been perhaps the most valuable factor in cond 
ing to the beginning of the development of the 
sources of the State. Every educational institut 
has contributed to the end of qualifying the yoi 
of the State to know the resources that are here, i 
to stay at home to help develop them, wher 
formerly the youth of the State had to go to so 
other distant section to find occupation and prof 

“Whatever else the legislature does or does not 
it ought to plant the flag of education through 
State. Instead of hesitating too much about 
cost, we should make certain of at least six mont 
school, and take chances on raising the money, 
is really a case where we cannot afford to do less ti 
establish a six months’ school term throughout 
State. The education will show the way for rais 
the money. We are not here regarding educat 
as so much of a burden upon the resources of 
State, but rather as means of bringing the Stal 
resources to profitable fruition. Better educat 
will not only conduce to more tax money, but i 
conduce also to better observance of the rules 
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the Christian religion, to better morals, to better 
thrift and economy, to better industry, to the better¬ 
ment of the children and youth of the State, and 
to the general prosperity of the State in all future 
time. We earnestly recommend to the legislature 
that it make sure, first, of an increase of the school 
term, and then raise the money the best we can, if 
we go in debt a little more. The schools and the 
education of the youth of the country will pull us 
through in the matter of the debt; but if we let 
things drift into the alternative of ignorance, ignor¬ 
ance will never improve the State in any particular.’’ 

An editorial, directed at the manufacturing towns 
of North Carolina, sets forth his ideas of elementary 
industrial education, as follows: 

‘‘trade schools” 

“This State has developed a large number of manu- 
ufacturing centres. In different centres the manu¬ 
facturing is different. Durham and Winston manu¬ 
facture tobacco; High Point, furniture; Charlotte, 
Rockingham, and other centres manufacture cotton. 
There is great need of trade schools as they exist in 
Germany and as they have been developed to a very 
considerable extent in other continental countries 
and in England. Such schools should be adapted 
to the particular manufactures prevalent in a com¬ 
munity. If it requires a knowledge of the game and 
practice to develop skill to play baseball, we know 
that it requires more knowledge and skill to qualify 
a man to spin yarn, make furniture, and manufacture 
tobacco or trousers. These all require as high a 
degree of special knowledge and special skill as play¬ 
ing football or playing baseball. We all know what 
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sort of a fi}?ure a man would cut mmn <**» « Hasehall 
or football field wholly unskilled, to undertake to play 
with the modem players. In view t>f the different 
kinds of education the formulation of the plan.s 
should be left to local ctmlres of maimfai-turing dis¬ 
tricts. This would setun neee.HSjiry fully to adapt 
the school to the local nmls. 'I'eaehing ought, to a 
large degree, to be done not in <‘ourse.s of .Htmlj' but 
to the extent and of the kind that the ajiplicant want.s. 
Learning should be dLsimistal by tlu* tpiart and flu* 
gallon as well a.s by the barrel. Ib‘re in Charlotte 
some movement looking towanl a trade .*«*1 »h» 1 hii.s 
been accomplLshwl by the Christian .VssiKnation 
people both in their main Imilding in the i-ity and in 
the Southern Industrial hi.stitufeat Ihipkins. Some 
work ha.s ahso been done at other p«>int.s in the way 
of small beginnings. 

“One or more \vell-dev<>Io{wd traiie .sehiKils in a 
centre like Charlotte .should have the rei«igniti«m 
of the State and of the jmblie M-hool authorities. 
The future development of mannfnetures in very 
dependent UfMHi .spe<-ial etlnealion and training. 
In Ma.s.sachu,sett,s a great deal of jit lent ion has been 
given to thi.s .sid>j«*et, and in time tiiir ediieationai 
authoritie.s will have to take it up an<! <lu something.” 

An editorial, intended to infhienee sentiment in his 
native town of Kdgefiehl.S. C., .set forth his ideas of 
education for a eianmunity partly agrieulturnl ami 
partly manufacturing: 

“a i’hoi'ohki) .srsTK^ii KHi i.ih;h II i.n” 

“The .sy.stem .slionld begin with the kindergarten. 
It should then go through the 7th or iUh grades <.f 
literary aiul .schola.stie edueafiou, with smii eontm t 
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with practical features as are available. It should 
have a small farm; and farm work should be demon¬ 
strated to the scholars. Then it .should continue 
through the high s<-hool, and there should be classes 
in the .sptxnal activities in practical work in the neigh¬ 
borhood. In the grad(*s the pupils should be 
thoroughly grounded in the three ‘Rs.’ In the high 
.school they should have tin* ecjuivalent of a practical 
apprenticeship in .some trade, and they should study 
sp<‘cial technicalities that apply to the various voca- 
tion.s of the neighborhood. This in Edgefield .should 
include the manufacture of cotton oil and other prod¬ 
ucts of <x>tton.S(‘ed, the manufartimi t)f yarn and 
cloth from cs)tton. It should also especially in- 
clud<‘ instruction in farming, both from l)()ok.s and 
from practical demonstration; and then’: sltould be a 
good <‘our.se for domestie .s<-ienec for th<‘young woman. 
This high .hcIuk)! can ultimately b(‘ brought to be 
the equivul-nt of a <-ollege, and can be made to yi(“ld 
values out of the resources in and around Edg<‘fleld 
through its educated graduates. I'lie school should 
be a free .scIkm)!, ami shouhl ultimately be tin* central 
school for the county, at t in- sanu* tim<‘ lx* a tribut ary 
8cluM>l to the A. &. M. and Winthroj), the Citadi'l 
and the University.” 

In I'ompkins was appoint<><l l)y tlu' governor 
ami confirmed b.y the .SfHt<‘ Senat<‘, a imunber of th<^ 
Board of 'rni.stees of the North Carolina College 
of Agricidture and Mechanic Arts, which had been 
ns'cntly established umler the i>rovisionH of the Mor¬ 
rill Act of the Congress of th<“ l.'nited Slatt's “to 
provide* Colle*ge*s for the He*m*fil e>f Agricidture, 
Mi“<*haui<* .Vrts, and Military 'I'actics.” From this 
elate* until his eicjith. with an inte-rved of t.we> ye-ars, 
he was a mt'inbeT eif the* ge)ve*rning boarel of the 
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college, and was the most potential factor on the 
board in molding the character and developing 
the work of the institution along lines in harmony 
with its mission. At the time of his appointment 
the college was in its fourth year, struggling for 
existence, with a small faculty, with scant equips 
ment and very inadequate support either from pat¬ 
ronage or from legislative appropriation. The 
State was suffering from poverty; agriculture was its 
chief resource, and agricultural products were at a 
low price. The people were pinched in living and 
were not disposed to support, either by patronage 
or by taxation, institutions for higher education. 
The university was very grudgingly given a mere 
pittance; and even this pittance was used as a fire¬ 
brand by demagogues and bigots to inflame popular 
passion and prejudice. There was little appreciation 
of the value of higher education; and very few people 
comprehended even vaguely the purpose, character, 
or value of technical education and industrial training. 

Until the appointment of Tompkins, the Board 
of Trustees of the college, although consisting of hon¬ 
est men devoted to the interests of the college, had 
not included a single member who had received a 
thorough technical education. This great desider¬ 
atum was now supplied by a man whose talents, edu¬ 
cation, experience, ambition, and public spirit made 
him a blessing to the institution and the State. His 
missionary work in the South as speaker, writer, 
lecturer, on technical and industrial education; his 
practical work as organizer, builder, and manager 
of industrial enterprises; his long and powerful ad¬ 
vocacy of popular education; his skill and knowledge 
and experience as a civil engineer were all now to 
culminate in the work of organizing and building up 
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and directing a great people’s college for technical 
and industrial education. His service on the Board 
of Trustees extended through nineteen years, during 
which period the writer, as president of the college, 
was closely associated with him for nine years in the 
college management. His advice and assistance 
were always helpful and freely given. He was not 
only level-headed and practical but well-trained and 
experienced in all lines of college work, especially 
in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering and 
textile work. In agriculture he was well-informed, 
experienced, broad-minded, progressive, and scienti¬ 
fic. He would visit every department of the college, 
inspect its work, and suggest something helpful. But 
he was not meddlesome nor oflBcious. He had 
neither interest nor part in the little wrangles and 
petty discussions over small details of college life 
which so often engage the attention and deeply 
interest the minds of college trustees lacking in busi¬ 
ness experience and enjoying narrow views of life. 
He understood the necessity of leaving all details of 
management to the college oflScials. 

The development of the college was his aim; and 
he sought to achieve it by all possible agencies: by 
competent teachers with adequate salaries; by ample 
equipment in shops and laboratories; by lofty ideals 
and high standards of efficiency; by healthful, hand¬ 
some, modern buildings; by wholesome, generous 
diet. His aim was the evolution of a technical 
college in keeping with the spirit of the age and worthy 
of a commonwealth of two million people. 

To the president of the college Tompkins was a 
comfort and a help in many perplexing and discour¬ 
aging problems. His vision of future developments, 
coupled with tolerant acceptance of unavoidable 
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temporary deficiencies, rendered him a most help¬ 
ful adviser. The most depressing condition in 
the early college days was the low grade of in¬ 
struction and the low standards of attainment. In 
discussing this condition Tompkins would always 
accept it as a temporary necessity. “It will soon 
give place to something better,” he would say. Of 
an mdifferent teacher he would say, “He is a cheap 
man, and we can expect little from him. We shall 
do better in time.” Of trifling and frequently vicious 
pupils he would say: “The college is new, and 
the whole idea of industrial education is new to our 
people, who were wedded to the old traditions of 
education. The college cannot attract the best 
material all at once, but in due time it will come.” 
Of a building faulty in construction, or a department 
poorly equipped, he would say: “It is poor, indeed, 
but better than nothing. It will do for a beginning.” 
In education, as in business, he was for doing the 
best possible with the material available. 

His mental attitude was always helpful. While 
tolerant of present imperfections, he understood 
thoroughly what was essential to improvement and 
future development. Others, to whom were en¬ 
trusted the destinies of the college, whether members 
of the Board of Trustees or members of the State 
Legislature, were firmly and proudly fixed in the 
belief that the meagre and antiquated plant of the 
college was superior to anything in the old world 
or the new. Tompkins knew better, for he had seen 
the best equipment and experienced the best training 
and enjoyed a large experience. His was an intel¬ 
ligent estimate of technical and industrial education. 
And yet he was prompt to make the most of whatever 
was available. He would start with a ten-thousand- 
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dollar equipment, knowing that it would soon be¬ 
come a million-dollar plant. "‘I will make a begin¬ 
ning of a career in iron if I have to start as a black¬ 
smith at a country crossroads.” This had been the 
animating principle of his early life, and he applied 
it to the early life of a technical college. 

Tompkins was a great favorite with the college 
students, who loved to hear him speak, and mani¬ 
fested by attention and applause their keen apprecia¬ 
tion of his best thoughts. He never talked down to a 
college audience, but presented them with his loftiest 
ideals and his deepest thoughts. He delivered 
before the faculty and students an address worthy 
to be printed on the walls of every Southern college. 
It manifests in a high degree his fine talents as thinker 
and speaker, his sympathy with young men and abil¬ 
ity to inspire them, his love of the South, his appre¬ 
ciation of the value and power of skill and knowledge, 
his love of mankind and broad views of life. 

The address was as follows: 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED TO THE STUDENTS OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE AT WEST 
RALEIGH, DECEMBER 15, 1899 

‘T have come from my work and appear before you 
in my working clothes. If I had done this ten years 
ago I would have appeared in a suit of overalls, 
with a hammer in one hand and a coal chisel in the 
other. I regard it to be far the most important feat¬ 
ure of my education as an engineer that I served 
an apprenticeship at the machinist’s trade, and had 
a long term of experience as a journeyman machinist. 
I also had a service as draftsman, and then as 
master mechanic. It was ten years after I graduated 
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from the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, of Troy, 
N. Y., as an engineer, before I assumed to undertake 
any comprehensive engineering work on my own 
responsibility. This ten years was a period of prac¬ 
tice and arduous training. 

‘‘As the burden of what I shall say to you to-night 
will be to emphasize the importance of training and 
skill, as well as of study and knowledge, I hope that 
the scant reference I have made to my own work 
may be taken as simply to show, at the outset, that 
I have conscientiously practised what I shall recom¬ 
mend and urge upon you as being necessary for the 
best interests of Southern progress and for your fu¬ 
ture welfare and success in life. 

“Enough has been said and written about the-value 
of technical education to create great expectations 
on the part of those who have been its promoters 
and patrons. In some instances there has been dis¬ 
appointment. Sometimes mothers and sisters have 
kept boarders and washed dishes to keep a bright 
son and brother in school, with the fond expectation 
that when he graduated he would get a position at a 
good salary, set up a house for them to keep, and 
with nothing else to do. It has sometimes happened 
that the young graduate has returned home with a 
fine education, only to add an unprofitable member 
to the household. His mother and sisters could ob¬ 
serve that he had learned much, that his conduct 
was gentlemanly and honorable, that he indus¬ 
triously sought employment, that he was perfectly 
willing to work, yet he found nothing to do. Under 
these circumstances there is naturally disappoint¬ 
ment. For the time being it would naturally seem 
to them that technical education had not all the ad¬ 
vantages claimed for it. The trouble in such cases 
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is that the young man has been amply equipped 
in the matter of teaching, but he was deficient in 
training or skill. He knew the theories, but he 
served no apprenticeship. 

“There have been absolutely no cases, where knowl¬ 
edge and skill have been combined, where easy suc¬ 
cess has not followed. 

ENGINEERING AND MUSIC 

“Engineering is a science and an art. For the 
science careful study is necessary. For the art ardu¬ 
ous practice is necessary. It may be compared 
to music, which is also a science and art. Let us 
suppose it had been the sister who was to have been 
educated, and music was to have been her career. 
If she had gone to a conservatory and studied to the 
utmost limit all the science of music, but had never 
practiced it, what could she have done in giving a con¬ 
cert? If she had come home thoroughly equipped 
in the science of music, but without practice, she, 
too, would have been compelled to become one more 
of the household to be supported. 

“There was a time when, for an ordinary commim- 
ity, the musical requirements were simple. Who¬ 
ever could turn a tune on a violin, or thump a time 
on a piano by ear, was a musician. So, also, there was 
a time when the man having practice but no education 
—the self-made man of the former generation—was 
the great boast of his day. With the more exacting 
conditions of these modern times, with the advancing 
of civilization, we hear nothing about the self-made 
man, about the man whose college was a canal boat. 

“These were men, however, of sterling worth. 
While they had scant knowledge, they had amazing 
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skill; and they performed wonders in handling human¬ 
ity and in accomplishing material results to their 
country’s advantage. Some of them, realizing their 
own deficiencies in education, and realizing what a 
tremendous advantage additional education would 
have brought to them, founded schools; but, remark¬ 
able to relate, they caused to be formulated, in most 
cases, courses of instruction in what they were them¬ 
selves deficient in and omitted, all care as to the re¬ 
liable training that they possessed. They founded 
universities without systems of training or practice. 

“Perhaps the best educated people who ever lived 
in the United States were the Southern planters’ 
sons before the Civil War, if their future occupation 
is taken into consideration. These, in their youth, 
all had a full apprenticeship in the work of planting 
cotton and tobacco. Whether required to do it or 
not, they rode mules, drove wagons, and did all the 
operations on a plantation. The young man growing 
up on a plantation not only knew about mules in 
general, but he knew the characteristics of each mule 
on the place. He knew every negro on the place. 
He knew every ordeal of the plantation life, and at an 
early age knew these details better than his father 
did. Add to this perfect apprenticeship a college 
education, and you have the education of the men 
who in the ante-bellum days governed the nation. 
They were successful in the government of the nation 
because for the then existing conditions they had 
been well educated and trained. 

VALUE OP TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

“In material value a well-rounded technical educa¬ 
tion, made up of equal parts of knowledge and skill. 
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is difficult to estimate. The Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute was founded in 1820, and the graduates 
were the chief factors in the development of the Amer¬ 
ican railway system, in contra-distinction to the 
English system, which latter was followed and copied 
throughout Europe. These graduates almost in¬ 
variably started in railway service as rodmen and 
chainmen. And they do yet, at pay something like 
$30 a month. They then find places as section bosses, 
then as division superintendents, and finally as presi¬ 
dents, as was the case with the late Mr. George B. 
Roberts, who was the president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and Mr. A. J. Cassatt, who is now presi¬ 
dent. We have far the finest and most practical 
system of railways in the world; and the distinction 
of the system is its originality. The American 
bridge system is also the outcome of that school. 
The Reeveses of the Phoenix Bridge Works and the 
Roeblings, who built the great Brooklyn Bridge, are 
all graduates from Rensselaer. 

“In metallurgy we always needed high protective 
duties, until the Columbia College, New York, sent 
out some graduates who were well equipped in 
metallurgical knowledge and in skill. I regard that 
the rapid progress we have lately made in the pro¬ 
duction of cheap and excellent iron and steel on an 
expert basis is due more to the work done by the 
graduates of that school than to any other cause. 
There are now a number of schools in both engineer¬ 
ing and metallurgy that are turning out graduates 
that are as well educated as those who come out 
of the schools referred to; but those referred to led 
the way in their respective subjects. The magnitude 
of the developments in each of these divisions of 
industrial progress have been simply stupendous. 
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We have more and better railroads than all 
rest of the world put together; and after a long 
hard fight of England to keep her system as the ; 
dard one for foreign countries, and very little oi 
part to introduce ours, it has come to pass that 
is credited as being much the best and is now I 
readily introduced in many foreign countries, 
ably in Russia. 

“In pig iron and steel we have also brought 
processes and methods to such perfection tha 
TtinlfP the best and cheapest product in the w 
and our expert trade in these is growing to enon 
proportions. 

“Unhappily, we have no such schools in ap] 
chemistry, in what might be called chemical engh 
ing, nor in textile engineering. These are i 
practically as large as others, and from a sciei 
point of view are practically untouched in Ame 
Chemical engineering might bring wonderful re 
out of our cotton oil and other raw products, 
many has given much attention to the developi 
of applied chemistry; and as a result she has ma^ 
cent chemical works in which even coal tar and n 
valuable products are obtained, such as an 
dyes, medicmes like phenacetine, antipyrine, 
other valuable stuffs. Germany has also devel< 
a system of textile schools as a result of whicl 
send our cotton to Chemnitz at six and seven c 
a pound, to be manufactured there and sent bac 
us in the shape of knit goods at one dollar and 
ward a poimd. All the freight charges going 
coming are paid to German ships, always to Ger 
labor, and all the dyestuffs come from the Ger 
manufacturers. We simply get our seven cents, 
pay back our dollar. 
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“Let us look into one of our homely products, and 
see what we might make of it, if our people had the 
knowledge and the skill. Reckoning our North 
Carolina cotton crop as worth to the producer an 
average of six cents from one year to another, we would 
have 500,000 bales, as cotton at six cents, yielding 
$15,000,000. This same cotton, manufactured into 
cotton cloth, would be tripled in value, and 500,000 
bales, as cloth at eighteen cents, yields $45,000,000. 

“We already manufacture about three hundred 
thousand bales into yam, or into white and colored 
cloth, which means that we are turning about ten 
million dollars’ worth of cotton into thirty million 
dollars’ worth of product. We do this with our own 
home people as operatives; and, therefore, between 
the manufacturer, the operator, and the foreman, the 
whole two hundred per cent, is profit. 

“With agricultmal colleges, experiment stations, 
fertilizer control, and by other means, wisely pre¬ 
pared by our legislators, we have been able to keep 
down the cost of producing cotton to an extent to 
continue to control the production. The production 
and prices show, however, that we have reached a ten- 
million-bale crop, which at six cents has yielded us 
$300,000,000. We find that when we have a five- 
million-bale crop, it yielded us twelve cents, or the 
sum of $300,000,000, and when we made two and a half 
millions it yielded twenty-four cents, or again the 
same $300,000,000. Could we have curtailed the pro¬ 
duction and increased the price? Such a plan would 
seem to me impossible. India, copying our method 
and buying our machinery, is already producing 
more cotton than we did twenty years ago. Egypt, 
also, even at the low prices, is increasing her produc¬ 
tion. The English, who control both those countries. 
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are exerting themselves to the utmost to stu 
cotton production in those countries. 

“We have reduced the cost of production to s 
where further reduction can only be a diffe 
quality; a saving of one cent a pound in proi 
the entire crop of the State would only agg 
two and a half million dollars, whereas the same 
manufactured into plain cloth, would be incres 
value $30,000,000. In the distribution o: 
aggregate gain the farmer would be the gi 
beneficiary. Because of the proximity of the mi 
North Carolina farmer already gets from one ha 
to one cent rdore for his cotton than the Te 
Missouri farmer gets. This is not all, howev 
gets home markets for his fruits, vegetables, pc 
milk, butter, and a great variety of perishable 
stuffs that can be produced on a farm, whi 
operatives of the neighboring factory me 
market. Whenever cotton is tripled in val 
manufacture, the adjacent lands are tripled s 
value. The increased price of cotton, th 
creased price of land, and the increased markc 
all gain to the farmers, to say nothing of th 
avenues of success and fortune opened up to hi 
and daughters. Amongst our people the fai 
interest in developing manufactures is the gre 
In truth, in this generation, we can have onlj 
manufactures as the farmers develop—for all 
are, or have been, farmers. 

“The estimate of an increase to three tim 
value of raw cotton when made into cloth relate 
to the plainest sheeting and plaids. This is 
may be done with the least possible knowledg 
skill. Take the fancy ginghams, such as the Tc 
Nord, made by my friend, Mr. A. H. Lov 
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Fitchburg, Mass., and these will reach sixty cents a 
pound, or ten times the value of cotton at six cents. 
Our North Carolina crop of 500,000 bales worth as 
cotton $15,000,000, if made into the ginghams would 
be worth $150,000,000, or half as much as the entire 
crop of the South brings as cotton. Even this is not 
by any means the limit. My friend, Mr. H. H. 
Hargrove, of Shreveport, Lo., told lately of having 
weighed a dress pattern of fine French organdie. 
The entire piece weighed one third of a pound, 
and it sold at eighty cents a yard, or an aggregate 
of $24 a pound. The cotton in this was of course 
the best Sea Island, but even that probably cost not 
exceeding twenty-five cents a pound, while the prod¬ 
uct is selling in our stores here at $24 a pound. The 
difference is what we pay the German and French 
men and women, for their knowledge and skill—^for 
their technical education, which we haven’t got. 

“The designs of the patterns are made largely by 
artists, affording profitable, agreeable, and artistic 
employment, at home, to yoimg ladies, who are 
educated and skilful in artistic designing. It is 
evident from the prices charged for these goods that 
everybody who works in any of the processes gets high 
salaries, which makes the goods come high; but our 
home young ladies are beautiful, and must have 
beautiful goods to wear, even if the money must be 
sent to France and Germany, until our own people 
learn how to make the nicer fabrics. I have spoken 
of how a nice gingham costs sixty cents a pound. 
Omitting altogether the really finer stuffs, such as 
French organdies, and dotted Swiss muslins, and 
taking a fabric at $1.20 a pound, which could be 
made with a modicum of education and training, the 
North Carolina crop of $500,000 bales (I speak in 
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round numbers always) would be worth, if 
factured into goods of this value,, $300,000,00< 
much as the entire South’s cotton crop is W( 
raw cotton. I believe we have ample popula 
do this, and that all that is needed is knowlec 
skill, or technical education.” 

CAPACITY OF THE PEOPLE 

‘"Twenty years ago our friends in New E 
asserted with some emphasis that Southern 
could not manufacture cotton at all. It wi 
that the climate was enervating, that the pe 
the South had no mechanical taste, and a 
other reasons were given why the attempt woi 
But it succeeded. Then it was said that some 
goods might be made but never the finer stui 
is not a matter of inherent capability nor of c 
but purely one of technical education. 

‘‘The development of our manufactures in t 
twenty-five years is a revival rather than 
development. The taste and capability ex] 
by the present generation is an inheritance, a 
a thing of entirely new birth. In the early d; 
the Republic the South was the manufac 
section of the Union. By the United States 
of 1810 the manufactured products of Virgin; 
Carolinas, and Georgia exceeded in valu 
variety those of the entire New England Stat 
New York put together. The Henrietta i 
Mill, near Rutherford, is on the site of an ol 
works. The High Shoals Mill, now being bui 
Lincolnton, had to be cleared of some brick sti 
old Gatlin forges to make way for the new f( 
tions. Throughout the Piedmont region the 
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many evidences of former extensive manufacturing 
plants and much prosperity. I have at home a copy 
of a contract in accordance with which a machinist 
at Lincolnton made all the machinery necessary to 
equip a cotton mill complete having a date of 
181S. 

‘‘This manufacturing spirit and its success gave rise 
o many schemes for internal improvepient. Iron 
and other goods were carried from the Lincolnton 
and other Piedmont sections to Fayetteville by 
wagon, and thence down the Cape Fear River on 
boats, and thence to Boston in sailing vessels. 

“The poison that ultimately destroyed this develop¬ 
ment, these great Southern manufacturing interests, 
was the institution of slavery. As this grew in 
strength, manufactures declined, until by the time 
of the war they were well-nigh dried up. There were 
those, however, who made a tremendous fight for 
their preservation and for the extension of our 
commerce. The founders of the Republic, most of 
the leaders amongst whom were Southern men, did 
everything in their power to develop American 
manufactures and retain American commerce; and 
these principles made better headway at that time in 
the South than in the North. Charleston had fair 
promise at one time of becoming the greatest Ameri¬ 
can port. It was a promise based upon the capability 
and enterprise of her people. When the South 
Carolina Railway was built it was one of the great 
engineering works of the world. It was extended 
from Charleston to the head of navigation on the 
Savannah River, to take the cotton coming down the 
river in flat boats by rail to Charleston instead of 
letting it go in boats to Savannah. They extended a 
branch to Columbia, to catch the cotton on the 
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Congaree in tlie saine way. Then they undertook to 
get a hne through to the Mississippi River at Mem¬ 
phis, there to catch the cotton and Northwestern 
produce, and turn it to Charleston. Largely by the 
influence of the people of Charleston, the State of 
Georgia either aided or wholly built roads from 
Augusta to Atlanta and from Atlanta to Chattanooga 
—calling the latter the Western and Atlantic, the 
name indicating what the motive was in its building. 
There, pushing on farther, the Memphis & Charles¬ 
ton was built from Chattanooga to Memphis, the 
name again indicating some meaning as to the 
plans. When this road was finished, making a 
through route, there was a special run over the entire 
route carrying a party of Charleston and Memphis 
people, and also carrying a barrel of water which 
had been taken out of the Mississippi River, and 
which was emptied into the bay at Charleston, 
indicative, as it were, of the future course of the 
MississippiRiver commerce. While not appreciating 
the increasing strength of slavery or its blighting 
influence, the people of the South, observing the 
tendency of manufactures to decline, made heroic 
efforts lookiug to internal development. After 
successfully developing a great railway line to Mem¬ 
phis, the people of Charleston formulated plans for 
building a direct road from Charleston to Cincinnati. 
Mr. Robert Y. Hayne was the chief promoter of the 
enterprise, and devoted much time to it. In getting 
the necessary legislation, his talents excited such 
admiration that he was sent to the United States 
Senate as the collea^e of Mr. John C. Calhoun; and 
the debates betwixt Webster and Hayne about 
slavery were perhaps the most noted that ever were 
conducted in the United States Senate. But Mr. 
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Hayne, even at the height of his political fame, never 
lost sight of interest in his Charleston-Cincinnati 
railroad; and in the interval of his Congressional 
duties he spent much of his time in Asheville, N. C., 
looking after his interests. 

‘‘There was an extraordinary situation: Mr. 
Hayne was at the same time the teacher of two 
tremendous and opposing institutions, for the success 
of either meant the destruction of the other. 

“Had the road to Cincinnati been completed, the 
tide of export commerce from Pittsburgh down the 
Ohio, thence from Cincinnati to Charleston, the 
agricultural products from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
then the Northwest but meagrely developed, and 
from the states south of the Ohio would probably 
have led to interests greater than that of slavery, and 
therefore to the peaceful abolition of the institution. 
Mr. Hayne succeeded, however, better with his de¬ 
fense of slavery than in the construction of his great 
railroad. 

“In North Carolina Colonel John M. Morehead led 
the forces for internal development and the extension 
of commerce. He caused to be built the North 
Carolina Railroad, reaching from Goldsboro to 
Greensboro. Then also the road from Goldsboro to 
Morehead City. Then plans were formulated to 
build a road from Salisbury to the Tennessee line 
near Ducktown. It was then contemplated to form 
a private company to build a connection through to 
Chattanooga, thus reaching Memphis over the 
Memphis and Charleston. If this road had been 
built, and the roads all consolidated. North Carolina 
would now have a direct line from Memphis to tide 
water at Morehead City. Every phase of the history 
of your ancestors and their work shows them to have 
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been men of sterling abilities and great enterprise. 
They ruled the government in those days because 
they had the best possible education and training in 
practical affairs. 

“The increasing agitation about slavery and the 
increasing interest taken by Southern people in the 
subject gradually drew interest and energy away 
from the beneficent works of enterprise, and brought 
on the Civil War with its disastrous results. 

SO-CALLED RECONSTRUCTION 

“Comparing the wealth of this State with that of 
Massachusetts, it may seem to you that your parents 
had left you a scant inheritance. It may seem as if 
they had not made much of a success of life. Let us 
see to this. In the period that succeeded the Civil 
War the whole South was plunged into a state of 
semi-anarchy. After having all their property swept 
away, and the former system of labor completely 
destroyed, your parents had forced upon them an 
experiment in human affairs never before attempted 
in the world. It was one involving the ability of the 
white race to preserve the Anglo-Saxon civilization 
xmder the most adverse conditions and the most 
powerful opposing influences. Under far less pres¬ 
sure, the Latin race in Cuba and South America 
descended toward the inferior race. In a war for 
civilization lasting for a quarter of a century your 
fathers have held one hand ready at all times to 
defend their homes, while with the other the re¬ 
sources of the country have been taken care of. They 
have furnished the monopoly of the production of 
cotton. They have paid one third of an enormous 
pension list, getting nothing in return. They have 
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paid two dollars for every one that could be applied 
to the education of their own sons. 

“In the short period since the restoration of good 
government they have returned to the occupation of 
their ancestors, manufacture; and have demonstrated 
that cotton goods may be made here to advantage 
and profit, and on an export basis. They have 
developed a splendid industry in cotton oil, and on an 
export basis. In other parts of the South the 
passing generation has demonstrated the value of 
other resources, and the practicability of developing 
them profitably, such as iron, lumber, phosphates, 
etc. They have founded such schools as this, to 
prepare you to take charge of this great inheritance. 
All this is to be delivered to you unencumbered for 
you, as it has been for them in the past. 

“They have won the fight for civilization. There is 
no race problem now. There is no anarchy. You 
have as fine opportunity before you as ever a genera¬ 
tion of young men had in the world. If each of you, 
taking advantage of these opportunities, should grow 
rich, and should build honor for your parents and 
keep them in luxury the remainder of their days, you 
would not approximately settle the debt you owe 
them for what they have endured for civilization and 
for your welfare. 

THE REAL RECONSTRUCTION 

“The real reconstruction of this State is in your 
hands. It is for you to take up the great work of 
internal development where your grandparents left 
it off. I have attempted to show that you come of a 
raceof broad-minded, progressive, andsuccessful men. 
In their day and time they fostered by wise means the 
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idea, has been to go ahead and open the 
school without asking for help beforehand, or support 
beforehand. I had thought of asking the following 
gentlemen to serve as a Board of Trustees: 

R. H. Edmonds, Baltimore, Md. 

J. O. Hemphill, Charleston, S. C. 

James L. Orr, Piedmont, S. C. 

‘"Also some good mill man in Augusta and myself. 
This would make five, which I think would be 
enough. 

“Mr. E. W. Thompson, who has been with me 
about eight years, would make a good man to put in 
charge. He, with some bright young man to help 
him, could manage it to start with. Then with such 
help as could be gotten we could extend the school. 
GiEts of machinery or money could be solicited. We 
could also arrange with as many mills as possible to 
give work to the graduates. By this means we could 
guarantee an opening to the successful students. Of 
course a mill could do no more than put a graduate 
to work. His progress and advancement would 
depend upon himself. At present a young man of 
twenty years finds himself without an opening in man¬ 
ufacturing pursuits for want of knowledge or training 
of any sort pertaining to manufacturing. With the 
good will of mills to such a school the young graduate 
would find himself possessed of all these, viz.: the 
knowledge, the skill, and the opening in a mill to make 
a start. 

‘T have spoken privately to several of my friends 
about this plan. My suggestions have received the 
hearty approval of my friends as far as I have gone. 

“I could put Mr. Thompson at Edgefield, say 
September 15th, and open up at once. I cannot 
imdertake to do this without feeling that I shall have 
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a strong support afterward from such men as you, 
Mr. Hemphill, and the mill mem’' 

The impracticability of the Edgefield project was 
soon realized by Tompkins. He had formed it in 
zeal and enthusiasm; but his cooler judgment con¬ 
vinced him that textile schools are best established 
and supported, not by individuals, but by states or 
cities. 

He now determined to promote the establishment 
of textile schools in the various Southern States to be 
under the control and support of the State govern¬ 
ments. He turned his attention first to his native 
state. ''I took up the subject with my friends in 
South Carolina,” he says in his memoirs, ‘‘ with the 
idea of having a textile department at Clemson 
College. I found it easy to excite interest. Mr. 
Benjamin R. Tillman, TJ. S. Senator, promptly 
favored my plans. Col. D. K. Norris, for whom I 
was engineering the new Norris cotton mill, also 
favored them. Finding public sentiment decidedly 
favorable and the prospects bright for the school, I 
decided to make a tour of inspection of the textile 
schools in the United States and England. I 
visited Philadelphia and looked over the textile 
school there. I visited England and looked up 
textile schools there. I was not only inspecting and 
studying these textile schools, but was on the lookout 
for a man to be director at Clemson if the textile 
department should be established. Mr. C. P. 
Brooks was recommended to me. After several 
conferences I asked him to bring his wife to tea with 
me at my hotel. He did so; and I was well enough 
impressed to make an engagement with him to go to 
America at a salary of $2,500 a year and expense of 
the trip over for him and wife. He was to be one of 
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the engineers for the Tompkins Company; and, if 
the Clemson Textile Department was established, he 
was to go there if I wished it. Mr. Brooks worked 
for the Tompkins Company in this tentative way 
about a year. Meanwhile, the State of Massachusetts 
had inaugiurated a movement for a series of textile 
schools, and the one at Lowell had been begun. Mr. 
Brooks’ arrival in America and the purpose of his 
coming had been pretty well advertised by notices in 
the public press; and when Lowell wanted a textile 
director, they offered Brooks $3,500 a year. He 
consulted me as to his desire to take the place and his 
moral obligation to me. I promptly told him the 
offer was more than Clemson could pay, and advised 
him to accept it.”* 

Public sentiment in South Carolina was growing 
rapidly in favor of a textile department at Clemson, 
and the public looked to Tompkins to shape the 
policy of the department and arrange the courses of 
instruction. He was invited by the trustees of the 
college to present before them his views concerning 
the proposed textile department. Alter performing 
this duty, he subsequently, at the request of the 
Board, embodied his ideas in the following letter: 

Charlotte, N. C., Aug. 24, 1897. 
To the Hon. R. W. Simpson, Chairman 
and the Board of Trustees, 

Clemson College, S. C. 

Gentlemen: 

Pursuant to your request, made when I discussed 
before your board the subject of a textile department 
at Clemson College, I submit the following sug¬ 
gestions: 

•Mr. Brooks became first director of the Lowell Textile School and afterward director 
and organizer of the New Bedford Textile School. 
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I conceive Clemson College to Lave been estab¬ 
lished in deference to the wishes of the people of the 
state to have a school where the youth of the state 
could, in getting an ordinary college education, do it 
in a way that would qualify them to find an easier 
entrance into some profitable occupation than it was 
found could be done from the ordinary literary 
institutions. The education and training given at 
such an institution ought to be of a kind that is 
calculated to be most useful to the graduate and also 
of the greatest advantage to the other people of the 
state at large. 

For the accomplishment of these advantages, it 
seems apparent that the courses of study and training 
should relate to those pursuits into which students 
could at once enter in the state. 

Two industries which have developed more rapidly 
and more extensively perhaps than any other in the 
state, are the manufacture of cotton oil and the 
manufacture of cotton. The youth of the state have 
found employment to a very great extent in oil mills 
and cotton mills. What they know of these subjects 
has been necessarily picked up by the rule-of-thumb 
method. Both these industries furnish the most 
unlimited opportunities for the work of every gradu¬ 
ate of Clemson inside the state. In cotton oil, 
besides the process of manufacture, there are great 
possibilities in refining, in making soap, in the pro¬ 
duction of food stuffs by mixing the hulls and meal, 
in making fertilizers, and in other ways. With a 
better knowledge of the subject many collateral in¬ 
dustries might be established. Glycerine, candles, 
fancy soaps, table oils, and many other articles of 
great commercial value are already made from cotton 
oil in other sections of this country, and with a proper 
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exposition of the knowledge relating to these subjects 
all these products might be made in South Carolina, 
furnishing lucrative employment to the young men 
of the state and keeping in the state a resource which 
comes from a product of the state. 

In the manufacture of cotton the field is probably 
still greater; and the importance of extending 
amongst the youth of the state a knowledge of the 
textile art could hardly be properly estimated. Up 
to the present time the product of the factories of 
your state has been chiefly plain white cloth. Simple 
as the manufacture of this cloth is, it has been neces¬ 
sary to employ many men from other sections of the 
country to conduct these operations in South 
Carohna, while in many cases the young graduates 
of your state institutions, being untaught and un¬ 
skilled in the textile art, have been compelled to go 
North or West to find employment in lines where 
their education and training in your schools is more 
applicable. It is noticeable also that those young 
men who want to go into some line of textile manu¬ 
facture do not consider any Southern school, but go 
North either to a school or into the shops or in some 
engineer’s office. 

Some people think that the development of cotton 
manufacture in the South in the line of coarse white 
goods has nearly reached its profitable limit. If this 
is true, it is all-important that the youth of the 
present generation should be educated to extend it 
into other lines. The tendency will naturally be 
toward finer goods and toward colored dress goods, 
which is a field of infinite variety. 

Your state was foremost in the development of 
cotton production. On plans that were formulated 
and executed first in South Carolina, the cotton area 
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of the South is furnishing the great bulk of the 
cotton supply of the world. This was all original 
work. No other people had done such work. There 
were no methods to copy. Does it seem proper that 
in the manufacture of cotton the people of the state 
should content themselves with duplicating the 
simplest processes of cotton manufacture in other 
sections and be further content to carry on these 
processes largely under the direction of men brought 
from other sections, when a great many of the 
youth of your state are seeking profitable employ¬ 
ment—in some cases, leaving the state to find it? 

This subject of textile schools has received the 
most careful thought and attention in Europe. 
Some years ago it was noted in England that some of 
the continental countries, notably Germany and 
Switzerland, were making an increasing progress in 
capturing English trade. Even in England, edu¬ 
cated young Germans were being employed as super¬ 
intendents of dye works for their chemical knowledge 
and their practical training in making beautiful 
colors at cheap cost. Also for designing new and 
stylish patterns in various fabrics. It came to pass 
that not only English trade was suffering, but also the 
practical English dyer and the practical English 
weaver found German and Swiss young men taking 
their places. A commission was appointed to go to 
the continent and make a report of the cause of the 
growing continental trade. This commission found 
magnificent schools at Zurich, Chemnitz, and other 
places. Steps were at once taken to found similar 
schools in England. To-day, Manchester has a 
textile institution to furnish instruction day or even¬ 
ing, thus making it available to young men who have 
to work during the day and can only devote some 
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time in the evenings to study. Many other English 
manufacturing centres have established similar 
schools. Some of the textile machine builders in 
England have founded schools of instruction in their 
works. It is astonishing to learn how much money 
has been spent on even those schools which are 
practically departments of the business of private 
firms. As to the value of all this expenditure, it is 
suflScient to say, nobody in England doubts the 
wisdom of the expenditure, but, on the contrary, the 
disposition is to still further increase and cheapen the 
facilities for technical and especially textile education. 

In the United States the New England and the 
Philadelphia textile districts have both made splendid 
progress in providing for the collection and dissemina¬ 
tion of knowledge in textile subjects. The first 
textile school of importance in the United States was 
established in Philadelphia some years ago. This 
school has been doing excellent work, and promises to 
be of great advantage to the Philadelphia district. At 
Lowell a textile school has lately been established 
by state and city aid. This school has been well 
equipped, and is doing well. 

Such a department at Clemson College would un¬ 
doubtedly contribute to diversify the manufacture of 
cotton goods in the state, and would probably at an 
early date bring about the establishment of one or 
more bleacheries and finishing works. Besides being 
of advantage to the youth of the state in qualifying 
them for profitable employment, it should be of 
great value in stimulating the development of the 
resources of the state in the line of textile manu¬ 
factures. 

Education, to be of value, must not be entirely 
pedagogic. If an educational system is applicable 
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and successful in one section, an imitation of that 
system is not necessarily the best or even suitable for 
another section. What I say related, of course, to 
technical education in relation to its application to 
manufactures. Therefore, in the light of South 
Carolina’s interests, I should put the study of cotton 
manufacture ahead of that of electrical engineering, 
for example. Both are important, and neither should 
be neglected; but if the study of one must be omitted, 
I should say teach textiles and let electricity go. 

If I can serve you in any way whatever in connec¬ 
tion with this matter, I beg of you to command me. 

The trustees decided to establish the textile de¬ 
partment, and invited Tompkins as constructing 
engineer to draw the plans for the building and 
supervise its construction. This pleasant duty he 
performed with skill, energy, and enthusiasm; and 
refused to accept compensation for his services. It 
had been a labor of love. 

The dedication of the textile building and the 
inauguration of the textile department was cele¬ 
brated with imposing ceremonies, of which the chief 
feature was an address by Tompkins. 

His audience was composed largely of farmers. A 
few extracts from his address will show how easily he 
adapted himself to his audience and how strongly he 
could appeal to special interests and feelings: 

“ I regard it a rare privilege to be permitted to have 
a hand in the establishment of this textile school here 
to-day at Clemson College. The expenditure now 
being made of twenty-five to thirty thousand dollars 
is a far better start than any of the original German 
schools had. I have no sympathy with that helpless 
sentiment which would say Philadelphia has spent a 
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half million dollars on her textile school, therefo] 
our meagre twenty-five thousand dollars can accon 
plish nothing. I am one of those who believe ihi 
if only fifty dollars can be raised, a fifty-dollar sta] 
ought to be made. If we want an oak tree and ha\ 
nothing but an acorn, let us plant the acorn an 
nurse the sprig and bush until we have tl 
tree. . . . 

‘"This school is supported in part by farmer 
Why should farmers pay for educating young men 1 
operate cotton factoriesBecause by the establisl 
ment of a factory in his neighborhood, with his sc 
as manager, the farmer can sell not only his cotton 1 
the mill but also his apples, peaches, eggs, chicken 
cabbage, peas, and an infinite variety of stuff no 
unsaleable at any price, for cash to the operative 
And the money received for these is not local mone 
turned over, but it is in many cases brought froi 
abroad for cloth, and when let loose is in addition i 
the money wealth of a community. 

""I hold that these new schools should be open n< 
only to young men but to young women. Froi 
time immemorial the weavers of the world ha^ 
been women. Why, in an advanced state of the ar 
should they be shut out.?^ They can design fabric 
they can spin and weave as well as young men. 
favor their admission into this new textile depar 
ment. 

""I believe we are going to make more cotton i 
cheaper prices. Conventions to curtail productic 
will never have any influence. The best interest < 
the farmer is to produce cotton cheaper, in larg< 
quantity, thereby making it possible to send it farth 
and farther away from home. Inside of twen1 
years the United States will make fifteen millic 
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bales of cotton. We must make it cheap, spin it 
cheap, and weave it cheap. If we don’t, other coun¬ 
tries will do it. The more we spin and weave, the 
cheaper we can produce cotton. This is made possi¬ 
ble by the foodstuffs consumed by the operatives- 
The farmer who can get money for apples that now 
rot can afford to raise and sell cotton cheaper. The 
time will come when a farmer living m a cotton manu¬ 
facturing neighborhood can get more money in a 
year for butter, eggs, vegetables, and fruits, than his 
present cotton crop is worth. 

“Are the people of this section fitted for factory 
management? I answer. Yes. In the early days of the 
republic the South led in manufactures. By the cen¬ 
sus of 1810 the manufactured products of Virginia, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia exceeded those of all New 
England. The manufacturing interests of the South 
were dried up by the institution of slavery. Since the 
abolition of slavery the aptitude of the Southern 
people for manufactures has again promptly shown 
itself. In the Spanish-American War the achievements 
of Hobson, Blue, Schley, and others have shown that 
with a reasonable chance the Southern youth stand 
always in the front rank. In the early days North 
and South Carolina had a well-developed iron indus¬ 
try. In the period since the war Alabama has set 
the pace for the manufacture of pig iron. The 
Piedmont region leads in cotton manufacture. The 
coming generation wants nothing but opportunity, 
and this opportunity is chiefly a matter of education 
of the right kind. Your agricultural college here is 
the foundation of that sort of education which makes 
the opportunity. The textile department which we 
are met here to-day to inaugurate will, in my judg¬ 
ment, make one of the most important departments 
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in this school. Its work ought to and will largely in¬ 
crease the list of cash farm products. It will enhance 
the value of all lands that are near enough to a fac¬ 
tory to reach the operatives with auxiliary products 
that are now valueless. It is notable that all fac¬ 
tories in the South pay from J to J of a cent per 
pound more for cotton than the buyer for export. 

‘‘The farmers of South Carolina may well support 
a system of education that will bring wealth to the 
people of the State. Who would enjoy it more than 
their sons and daughters Some of these will farm 
and some will run the factories. On the other hand, 
if our own sons and daughters are not trained for 
this work, then educated men and women must be 
brought here from other sections of our country, 
or from England and Germany, to direct the manu¬ 
factures, while the sons and daughters of our home 
people will be compelled to work under the direction 
of strangers. 

“I do not believe in the plan of waiting for foreign 
capital and foreign skill to come and develop our 
home industries. I believe rather in the value of 
teaching the sciences and the arts to our own boys 
and girls and of having our home industries developed 
at home by our home people. In saying this it is.not 
meant to promote any sentiment for shutting out 
immigration, or to discourage the coming of foreign 
capital. People who depend on these, however, 
as against home effort, are not promoting the perma¬ 
nent interests of the South.” 

On the recommendation of Tompkins, Mr. J. H. 
M. Beatty was chosen by the Clemson trustees as 
director of the Textile Department. Mr. Beatty 
was qualified for the work by talents and experience. 
He had been associated with Tompkins for many 
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years as machinist, mill builder, mill worker, and mill 
superintendent. The organization of the depart¬ 
ment was entrusted to Tompkins and Beatty, who 
made comprehensive plans for its equipment, di¬ 
rection, and growth. 

The Clemson Textile School has surpassed the 
hopes of its most ardent friends. Its excellent work 
is a noble monument to the foresight, the public 
spirit, the engineering skill, and the organizing ability 
of Tompkins. It was one of the favorite children 
of his brain, for it represented in his mind the re¬ 
birth of his native state, the new foundation of a 
new South Carolina. 

Tompkins now turned his attention to his adopted 
state, and united his energy, enthusiasm, and tech¬ 
nical knowledge to other forces that were working 
for the establishment of a textile school in North 
Carolina. He neglected no opportunity for propa¬ 
ganda, and rallied all available forces, especially 
among the mill men of the Piedmont section, A fine 
sample of his skill, tactful management, and power as 
a promoter of public sentiment, is furnished by his 
utilizing for this campaign the closing exercises of 
the Atherton Mills Night School of Charlotte. He 
was president of the mills, founder and benefactor 
of the mill schools, friendly adviser in all the school 
work. The night school was a novelty in Charlotte 
and a favorite with the public. Its closing exer¬ 
cises were greeted by large audiences. The occasion 
was favorable for creating sentiment, and Tompkins 
used it. He selected as orator the Hon. Heriot 
Clarkson, leading member-elect to the Legislature 
from Charlotte; secured the attendance of promi¬ 
nent mill owners ands uperintendents; saw to it that 
influential mill workers from adjacent mills were on 
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hand and treated with consideration; procured, as 
the honored and distinguished guest of the occasion. 
Director Beatty of the South Carolina Textile School. 
He focused on the closing exercises of this little night 
school the power, the enthusiasm, and the light of a 
hundred different forces. Everything went off with 
apparent ease and spontaneity; but those who knew 
Tompkins knew whose guiding hand was working 
unseen. 

The Textile Excelsior gave the following account of 
the occasion: ''Give honor where honor is due. 
Those men of our Southern country who are devoting 
much of their valuable time and talents to the cause 
of education and to the bettering of the conditions of 
our factory workers deserve present recognition 
for their services. The result of this means not the 
personal glorification of any of the leaders of such 
movements, but the awakening and cooperation 
of the communities. In this way the improvements 
are effected. D. A. Tompkins, of Charlotte, has 
been very active in this work of humanity. Through 
all the mediums of his sphere, and they are many 
and far-reaching, he has used his influence for good in 
this direction. His efforts, as chief promoter of the 
present South Carolina Textile School, as coadjutor 
with Dr. McAden and other mill presidents in bring¬ 
ing the hours for factory labor voluntarily down to 
eleven per day, all redound to his credit. As president 
of the Atherton Mills, Charlotte, Mr. Tompkins takes 
an individual interest in the factory hands. He has 
provided them not only a day school, but a night 
school as well. Closing exercises of the latter for 
the Christmas season were held in the Atherton Ly¬ 
ceum a week ago. On this occasion Heriot Clarkson, 
Esq., who has just been elected to the Legislature 
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from this county, delivered a short address on ‘Prac¬ 
tical Education,’ and in the course of his remarks 
said that it was his purpose to introduce in the com¬ 
ing Legislature a bill for a state textile school, and he 
intended to use his utmost endeavor to get the bill 
passed; that he thought it would be a most import¬ 
ant movement and of great benefit to the mill owners 
and operatives in the State. Mr. Clarkson is one of 
the warmest friends of education for the masses, 
and of technical education for mechanics, artisans, 
and mill men, we have ever met. Several prominent 
mill men were present, also Prof. J. H. M. Beatty, 
director of the South Carolina Textile School, who 
said that he would be glad to see a textile school in 
North Carolina and would do anything he could to 
forward the movement. Mr. Tompkins awarded 
the prizes, which he had personally offered to inspire 
the students to greater progress.” 

On the meeting of the North Carolina Legislature 
Representative Clarkson promptly introduced his 
bill “for the establishment of the Vance Textile 
School.” The bill was referred to the Committee 
on Education, of which a sub-committee was ap¬ 
pointed to consider and report. Mr. Clarkson was 
chairman of the sub-committee, and at his request 
Mr. Tompkins furnished the committee with the 
following facts and figures: 

“Gentlemen—^Pursuant to suggestions made by 
you and other members of the House, I submit the 
following data: 

Cotton raised in North Carolina, crop 

’96-’97, bales. 521,695 

Cotton manufactured in cotton mills, 

’98, bales 


326,700 
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Spindles in South Carolina .... 1,325,390 

Spindles in North Carolina. . . . 1,054,686 

Spindles in Georgia . . . . . . 749,314 

No. mills in North Carolina.... 220 

No. mills in South Carolina. ... 75 

No. mills in Georgia. 69 

Looms in South Carolina .... 39,458 

Looms in North Carolina .... 24,535 

Looms in Georgia. 21,094 

PEOPLE EMPLOYED 

Men. 9,660 

Women. 13,240 

Children over 14. 6,190 

Girls under 14. 950 

Boys under 14. 810 

Total wage earners .... 30,750 

No. people supported directly . 100,000 

Aggregate wages.$5,670,490 

Value of 500,000 bales cotton (about 

the State’s crop) at 6 cts. . $15,000,000 

Same, manufactured, at 18 cts. . . 45,000,000 

Same, manufactured into finer goods, 

at 36 cts. (if we know how). . 90,000,000 

Enhanced value of raw crop at j cts. 

advance. 625,000 

Perishable foodstuffs now annually 
paid for by operatives, formerly 
unsaleable (estimated) .... 2,000,000 

Expenditures by State government to 
foster or promote this particular 
industry. 0,000,000 
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Superintendent of North Carolina mills 
born and trained in other states 

(estimated). 100 

Average salary (estimated).... $1,500 

Time to build a school and put it in operation, six 
months to one year. 

Some of these figures were kindly given me by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; most of them are 
estimates or taken from memory. 

TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Cost of building. $10,000 

Cost of machinery, equipment . . 15,000 

Cost of operating each year. . . . 5,000 

Organization: 

One Professor. $1,500 

One Assistant. 1,000 

One Assistant. 600 


Other Expenses.$2,600—6,000 

“Regular Course Study—Two years for young 
men; special course for mill men. Could teach 50 
pupils in regular course and 50 more in special in¬ 
struction. Pupils from North Carolina nowin North¬ 
ern schools for textiles (estimated), 50. Tuition— 
Regular course, $60; special students, $5 a month; 
extra special as may be agreed. 

“One school to start with in helping along to put 
value on cotton is very little to ask of the State. The 
mill men and operatives both want such a school. 
With astonishing frequency I have inquiries from 
bright and energetic young men about where they 
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pan go to leam the complete processes of spinning 
and weaving. With astonishing frequency mill 
owners are hunting men who know enough to super¬ 
intend a mUl, and not finding them at home have to 
send to New England or Old England. 

“The mills, the operatives, and the youth of the 
State all need this school, and its provision by the 
Legislature would be a popular act.” 

The sub-committee recommended the bill; and in 
due time a meeting of the full committee was held for 
public hearings and discussion. The state papers 
of January 20, 1899, tell the story: 

“The establishment of a textile school was the 
question discussed before the House Committee 
on Education yesterday. Not only was there a 
full meeting of the committee, but there were many 
visitors present to hear and take part in the discus¬ 
sion, among them the following prominent mill 
men: 

“William Entwistle, John Gilligan, Dr. J. H. 
McAden, George E. Wilson, Dr. George A. Mebane, 
Julian S. Carr, R. S. Rhinehart, R. J. Brevard, C. T. 
Holt, E. L. Mooring, Donald McRae, W. H. William¬ 
son. 

“The bill immediately imder consideration was that 
introduced last week by Mr. Clarkson, of MecklenT 
burg, for the establishment of the Vance Textile 
School. Though Mr. Clarkson was present and 
briefly explained the bill, the discussion that followed 
was upon the general subject of textile schools and 
the need for one in North Carolina rather than upon 
the particular provisions contained in the bill before 
the committee.” 

A large delegation from Charlotte was .seeking to 
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secure the school for that city as the centre of the 
cotton-milling industry in the two Carolinas. A 
delegation from Raleigh urged the establishment of 
the school as a department of the State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, located in West 
Raleigh. Speeches were made by Mr. George E. 
Wilson, president of the Victor Cotton Mills, Meck¬ 
lenburg County; by Maj. E. J. Hale, editor of the 
Fayetteville Observer, formerly United States Consul 
to Manchester, England, who "'talked most in¬ 
terestingly of the textile schools in that great cotton¬ 
manufacturing centre”; by Mr. William Entwistle, 
superintendent of two of Rockingham’s eight cotton- 
mills, “who came to this country from Lancashire, 
England, twenty-seven years ago as a mill worker”; 
by Prof. J. A. Holmes, State Geologist; by Mr. W. U. 
Hall, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics; by Mr. W. 
S. Primrose, chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts; 
by Mr. Richard H. Battle, and others. One of the 
most forcible speeches was made by Mr. W. J. 
Peele, chairman of a Committee of the Watauga 
Club,* who read a memorial of the club asking that 
the Textile School be established as a department of 
the State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
“Wherever established,” said he, "‘it ought to be in 
close touch with the mills and the mill men. They 
ought to be the directors of the institution, and all 
parts of the State ought to be represented.” 

The best of all the speeches was that of D. A. 
Tompkins, who was introduced as one of the main¬ 
springs in the cotton mill movement in North 

*The Watauga Club was an organization of progressive and public-spirited young men 
seeking to promote the industrial and educational advancement of the State. This club, 
under the leadership of W. J. Peele and Waiter H. Page, had been a potent factor in 
securing the establishment of the North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
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Carolina, and known all over the South. Mr. 
Tompkins’ talk was intensely practical. He de¬ 
clared that there was a great need of specialists— 
highly trained specialists—and that no money could 
be better spent than in training specialists to take 
charge of North Carolina’s greatest manufacturing 
interest, the cotton mills. “Every dollar this Legis¬ 
lature, or others, may spend on textile schools will be 
returned a thousandfold. The question is not— 
‘Can we afford to build the school?’—but, ‘Can we 
afford not to build it? ’ If we do not train our young 
men and our yoimg women, foreigners—^by which is 
meant persons from other states—will get the posi¬ 
tions and salaries and in many cases will eventually 
own the mills. 

“North Carolina was a manufacturing state 75 
years ago. In 1810 its people knew many times more 
about cotton and woolen manufacture than they 
know now, because then they made their own 
clothes. They made then many things better than 
they do now; but the growth of slavery drove out 
manufactmes. Now we are coming to the front 
again, as we have $20,000,000 invested in cotton 
mills. These mills add greatly to our wealth; they 
raise the price of cotton to our home farmers at least 
one fourth of a cent, and they pay in wages an aver¬ 
age of $5 a week to 30,000,000 workers employed in 
the mills. The mills consume about 320,000,000 
bales of cotton yearly. This cotton—worth in the 
raw state 5 cents to 7 cents a pound—brings when 
manufactured 15 cents to 20 cents. 

“If the school was started the bulk of machinery 
needed for teaching would be given by manufac¬ 
turers. The textile school in South Carolina cost 
about $30,000, of which $15,000 was given by the 
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State. There is going to be a textile school in 
North Carolina. South Carolina and Georgia al¬ 
ready have schools; Alabama and Mississippi are 
considering the matter. In less than ten years we 
will have $500,000 invested in a textile school. Our 
own children will make us do it.’’ 

Although the committee reported the bill favor¬ 
ably, a deficit in the state treasury, a financial panic, 
and a low price for cotton made its defeat inevitable 
before a timid Legislature. 

But the prediction of Tompkins was fulfilled two 
years later when the next Legislature, yielding to 
strong popular demand, provided for a textile 
department of the State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. Tompkins was a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the college; and, at their 
request, he drew the plans for the textile building and 
supervised its construction. He would not accept 
compensation for his indispensable services. His 
wise counsel and active cooperation in obtaining a 
competent director and faculty for the school, in 
securing donations of textile machinery, in arranging 
the courses of instruction, and in making known the 
advantages of the school to the North Carolina 
public, were beyond estimate in promoting its suc¬ 
cess. It started off with power and efficiency; and 
its subsequent career has been a fulfilment of its 
great mission. For this achievement Tompkins was 
chiefly responsible; he was its promoter, its builder, 
its organizer, and from its beginning until his death 
its chief friend and counsellor. 

The next work of Tompkins and one of his finest 
achievements was the establishment of the 
Mississippi Textile School. This he accomplished 
by a single speech. Public sentiment in Mississippi 
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was favorable to a textile school. The speeches and 
writings of Tompkins and other industrial leaders had 
prepared the ground; and the existence of similar 
schools in North and South Carolina and Georgia had 
aroused in Mississippi a feeling of generous rivalry. 

But public sentiment was not unanimous, and the 
establishment of the school by no means assured. 
The Legislature met; and a bill was promptly in¬ 
troduced to establish a textile school as a department 
of the State Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

At this critical moment Tompkins arrived in 
Jackson, in response to private telegrams, and was 
greeted by an invitation from the Legislature to 
address them on the advantages of textile schools. 
The two houses met in joint session; and after hear¬ 
ing a powerful, convincing, and inspiring speech from 
Tompkins, passed the bill without discussion. Of 
this speech the New Orleans Picayune said: “The 
speech delivered by Mr. Tompkins came in the 
nick of time, removing all doubt among certain 
members as to the wisdom of such an appropriation. 
This is the greatest work that this Legislature has 
done. It serves notice on the world that Mississippi 
is going to be in a position not only to foster cotton 
mills but that the sons and daughters of the State are 
to reap the salaries that in the absence of textile 
education must inevitably go to the sons and 
daughters of other states who would come to 
Mississippi equipped to earn such salaries and to 
oflScer the mills—^building, and to be built.” 

The trustees of the college engaged Tompkins to 
design the plant, organize the equipment of 
machinery, and formulate the courses of study and 
training for the new textile school. This duty he 
performed with his accustomed skill, efficiency, and 
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unselfish patriotism, refusing compensation for his 
services. 

By invitation of the Legislature of Texas Tomp¬ 
kins discussed before a joint session of that body the 
subject of textile schools; and, subsequently, follow¬ 
ing the example of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Mississippi, the State of Texas established a 
textile school as a department of its Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 

A similar discussion was made by Tompkins before 
the Legislature of Louisiana, at the close of which the 
following resolution was adopted: 

‘‘Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa¬ 
tives in joint session assembled, That the earnest 
thanks of these bodies be tendered the Hon. D. A. 
Tompkins, of North Carolina, for his able, instruc¬ 
tive, and patriotic address and effort to lift the South 
from the slough of industrial depression, and to light 
it back to that high plane of prosperity in which 
it stood in ante-bellum days.^’ 

Tompkins’ speech before the Mississippi Legisla¬ 
ture was as follows: 

“the importance of textile education and 

TEXTILE SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH 

“ Since the foundation of the republic three 
generations have lived and passed away. In the 
first third of the century, dating from the War of 
Independence, the South led in education, in manu¬ 
factures, in commerce, and in wealth. In the second 
third of the century the South still led in education 
and in wealth, but the institution of slavery had 
stifled our manufactures and seriously impeded the 
progress of our commerce and brought on the 
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Civil War, which ended with the abolition of the 
institution. 

“In the last third of a century the South has been 
carrying on another war, a war of more than thirty 
years for white supremacy. The Civil War, from 
’60 to ’65, demonstrated the tremendous force of 
character and courage of the people of the South. 
The thirty years’ war for white supremacy and Anglo- 
Saxon civilization demonstrated that the sons of 
those who had been charged with being impetuous 
fire-eaters could be infinitely patient, judicial minded, 
and firm as a rock in standing for a principle involving 
Christian civilization. 

“When slavery existed, the manufactures estab¬ 
lished by our grandfathers were dried up. When 
slavery was abolished, it was impossible to reestab¬ 
lish manufactures pending the restoration of law and 
order. 

“Promptly on the restoration of governments 
capable of guaranteeing security manufactures began 
at once to grow. 

“Our grandfathers were a great people. So also 
were our fathers. But the greatest generation of 
Southern people is the one that since the Civil War 
has at all times trained one hand to arms for the 
defence of Southern homes, while the other has been 
kept trained to those occupations that would make a 
living for those living in the homes. Speaking in 
round numbers, I give the following record: 

“In the first decade after the Civil War we made 
2,500,000 bales of cotton at twenty-four cents, 
$300,000,000. In the second decade we made 
5,000,000 bales of cotton at twelve cents, 
$300,000,000. In the third decade we made 10,000,- 
000 bales of cotton at six cents, $300,000,000. 
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“This is a wonderful record and a discouraging 
record. Four times the cotton and exactly the same 
money. 

^‘Meantime, India and Egypt are now making more 
cotton than we made twenty years ago. The tread¬ 
ing upon our heels by those countries, with larger 
quantities of cotton at lowering prices, makes it 
clear that there can be no remedy in curtailment of 
production to increase price. Any curtailment of 
our production means that the people of other coun¬ 
tries will make more cotton. If we would continue 
to control the production, we must make large 
quantities at cheap prices. 

“This monopoly has been so far preserved by wise 
legislation of the various Southern States. It has 
been done by establishment of agricultural colleges, 
departments of agriculture, boards of fertilizer 
control, and other liberal and advantageous meas¬ 
ures. 

“With the highest opinion of the value and the 
necessity for all these measures, I want to show you 
that there is another end to this problem on which 
we can work to advantage. We can continue the 
control of the production of cotton by its manu¬ 
facture. 

“The fortunes of the cotton farmer and planter 
can best be revived by the manufacture of cotton. 
It is a great thing to have developed the production 
of cotton to the extent of 10,000,000 bales. This 
alone is suflGicient to mark the people of the South 
to be of great capabilities and resources. Other 
countries have the land, the climate, and the people, 
but none have developed the business to any com¬ 
mercial proportions, except on lines you have laid 
out. But you have reduced the production to such 
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perfection that while still further improvement is 
possible, an improvement of one cent a pound in 
reduction of cost of production would mean only 
$50,000,000 saving on the entire crop. 

“If, however, we manufacture the whole crop into 
the simplest, plain white cloth we change its value 
from $300,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. Here is a 
profit to the South of $700,000,000, or more than two 
hundred per cent. Of course, this is not profit to the 
stockholder, but if our home people do the work, and 
Southern fuel and other supplies are used, the whole 
increased sum must be profit to the South. Much of 
it goes to labor now unemployed or unprofitably 
employed. 

“To make a simpler proposition, let us take 
10,000 bales as the production of an average county. 
These at six cents (average price the last few years) 
would yield $300,000. Now let this cotton be 
manufactured into plain, white sheetings, which sell 
at five cents a yard, and the product is worth 
$1,000,000. Assume that this is done with home 
people (and in North Carolina it is), is done with 
home fuel (and it can be), and practically the whole 
increased sum becomes profit to the county. In 

other words, a county which sells its 10,000 bales of 
raw cotton gets for it, from England or Germany, 
$300,000, while, manufactured at home, the county 
gets the following: 

Farmers, for foodstuffs.$250,000 

Merchants and bankers, for groceries, 

clothing, discounts, interest, etc. . 150,000 

Stockholders’ profits. 100,000 

Farmers, for wood and miscellaneous ser¬ 
vices and supplies . 


50,000 
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Lawyers, doctors, preachers, and teachers . $50,000 

Savings of operatives out of wages, etc. . . 25,000 

Improved roads, public buildings, and 

other public improvements . . . 25,000 

Wasted by operatives. 25,000 

Miscellaneous. 25,000 

“It will be seen that out of this extra return the 
farmer gets an extra $300,000, or just as much money 
as he got for his raw cotton. He would get this for 
his perishable products, which now practically have 
no markets. These would be meat, meal, flour, 
chickens, eggs, butter, milk, potatoes, onions, 
cabbage, turnips, peaches, apples—^in truth, for 
everything that grows on a farm. 

“By means of the factory and the demands it 
makes upon the farm the land is vastly increased in 
value. It transpires that wherever cotton is tripled 
in value by manufacture, then the adjacent farms are 
also tripled in value. 

“It is by this means we can continue to control the 
production of cotton. Double the farmer’s income 
on a fixed production of cotton and he can continue 
to produce the cotton for the world and undersell the 
Egyptian. 

“The development of the South requires manu¬ 
factures. The interests of the cotton farmer require, 
above all things, that his cotton be manufactured at 
home to give him home markets for all his other farm 
products. 

“The development of manufactures requires, 
first of all, education and transportation. England 
and Germany send ships here for our cotton at an 
average price of six cents a pound. Those countries 
manufacture it, and re-sell the products to South 
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best educated people of the Union. Also because 
they had great interests developed, and great in¬ 
terests require and develop great statesmen as great 
wars require and develop great generals. 

“To develop here a great industry and great 
interests cotton is your best basis. You must have 
schools to teach the science and art of cotton manu¬ 
facture. 

“The best contentment in life comes from having 
learned to do some profitable thing better than any¬ 
body else can do it. To accomplish this, study and 
practice are necessary. It is as easy to learn all 
about a loom as it is to learn all about football. It 
requires as much practice to become a superior 
weaver as it does to become a superior football 
player. 

“The management of a spinning frame and the 
making of yarn is not near so difficult as the manage¬ 
ment of a sewing machine and the making of clothes. 
In every household it is well xmderstood that a careful 
study of the principles of a sewing machine and a lot 
of practice are necessary to the making of a satis¬ 
factory operator on a machine. It is better for 
a girl to go to some normal school or female college, 
but it is not necessary. Some of the very best 
housewives never go to college at all. They acquire 
superior capabilities by careful observation and 
continued practice. As it is in the household so it is 
in a factory. The average girl knows that if she 
would keep a good house, she must study and practice. 
Perhaps her mother is her only teacher, and she may 
have no opportunity to practice except at home. 

“The boy who expects to manufacture cotton 
should learn the principles involved in each machine 
in the mill and acquire the necessary skill to operate 
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it, just as Ms sister learns the sewing machine an 
cooking utensils at home, and acquires skill in tl 
handling of them. 

‘‘In modern education far too little stress is laid c 
practice, where the future occupation is to be ii 
dustrial. Manufacturing, housekeeping, music, an 
painting are all sciences and arts. The schools ma 
teach the sciences involved, and to a limited extei 
the arts. Take music, for instance. It may t 
taught at school, and to a limited extent practised i 
school, but to be a successful musician means Ion 
and arduous practice after the schooldays. 1 
music the teachers all emphasize the futility of e] 
pecting success in music without this arduoi 
practice subsequent to the schooldays. But man 
of the technical schools let the idea grow amongst tl 
students that the college course alone will fit them 1 
manufacture cloth or make yarns. For the be 
work the school is essential in manufactures as i 
music. But also for the best work practice is i 
essential in manufactures as in music. The be 
music draws the biggest crowd to the concei 
Every musician will say that, as a rule, the be 
music means the most practice. The best cloth w; 
have the preference in every store. The best clol 
means the most skill, which in turn again means tl 
most arduous practice. So it is in housekeeping, i 
in painting, and in other callings. Genius is most] 
application. 

“Of two boys, one having a fine technical educi 
tion with a little practice, the other having only 
common school education, and having served a fr 
apprenticeship, the chances for success are four to oi 
in favor of the latter. Put the technical educatic 
and the apprenticeship together, and the your 
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man having both, is at once a master of his occupa¬ 
tion. 

" The latter is the way it was with the planter’s 
son before the war. From the day of his birth till he 
went to^ college he was serving an apprenticeship on a 
plantation. He didn’t realize it, but he did serve the 
apprenticeship. He rode the mules, drove the 
horses, helped feed the hogs, was in close touch with 
the negroes. At twenty-one years of age, with or 
without a college education, he could run a planta¬ 
tion, and do it well. Nine times out of ten he was 
successful in life. 

^‘The youth of to-day needs the same sort of 
education to fit him for modern conditions. The 
youth of to-day ought to understand a loom as well 
as his grandfather did a mule. He ought to know 
every phase of cotton manufacture as well as his 
grandfather knew every phase of its production. 
Practice in the different operations is the way to get 
the skill. 

^‘'In thus exhibiting the importance of practical 
training with this technical textile education I am 
urging upon you, I do so to show that the higher 
education in this line will open up the way for prac¬ 
tical and profitable occupation for every boy and 
girl now unoccupied, even though they do not have 
opportunity to go to the technical school. Let the 
higher school open up the way with its higher teach¬ 
ing and training, and this opens up the way for 
profitable occupation and opportunity for every 
farmer’s son or daughter in the State, and for all 
other people who need an opportunity to get a start 
in life. I am a machinist by trade, and made my 
start in life as a machinist. The chance that spin¬ 
ning and weaving offers for a start in life, though 
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lowly in the beginning, has before it unlimited op¬ 
portunity for wealth and honor. Some of the 
most distinguished men of the world have often 
started some narrative by saying, ‘When I was a 
weaver!’” 

It may truly be said of Tompkins that he was the 
chief promoter and builder of Southern textile 
schools, as he had been of cotton mills and cotton oil 
mills. With him schools and mills were both essen¬ 
tial parts of a great industrial system. 

“We have reached the limit,” said he, “of what 
may be done with picked-up knowledge and ignorant 
labor. The remedy is schools for textile instruction. 
They will multiply mills, enhance the value of mill 
products, and create home markets for perishable 
farm produce. Cotton mills and textile schools to¬ 
gether make the remedy for the depressed condi¬ 
tion of farming in the South.” 



CHAPTER Xni 


AUTHOR OF BOOKS ON COTTON INDUSTRIES 

T he culmination of Tompkins’ career as a 
missionary of cotton was his authorship of 
books on cotton industries. These books 
were the products of his experience, and dealt with 
actual mill problems in the Southern States. They 
are intended for books of instruction in textile 
schools and for the guidance of mill owners, mill 
builders, and mill workers. Although sufficiently 
technical, they are interesting to the general reader, 
as they furnish a picture of the Old South growing 
into the new. 

His first book was entitled, “ Cotton Mill Processes 
and Calculations, an elementary textbook for the 
use of textile schools and for home study, with ap¬ 
pendix containing tables, rules, and recipes. 300 
pages, 50 original drawings.” 

In the preface the author states the plan and 
purpose of the book, and sums up for cotton mill 
apprentices the philosophy of success: 

“It has been attempted in this volume to give a 
description of the machines, and exhibit their 
various functions; also to give rules and formulas for 
making the calculations, in such a simple way that 
they may be followed out by any person of ordinary 
intelligence, and with only a limited common school 
education. 

“To the student and apprentice, for whom this 
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book is intended, it might not be amiss to say that 
sTfill in operating machines and in keeping a manu¬ 
facturing process well balanced throughout cannot 
be acquired by reading any book. Both knowledge 
and skill are necessary in the production of good 
music. So, in the manufacture of cotton, knowledge 
and skill are equally necessary to get the best results. 
The best success will not come to the young man who 
acquires the fullest knowledge and omits the practice 
necessary to make him skdful. Neither will it come 
to the one who works longest and hardest, and never 
studies. But rather to the one who with discretion 
and energy devotes reasonable time to the acquisition 
of both knowledge and skill.” 

The first edition was quickly exhausted, being 
widely used in mills and textile schools, as well as in 
demand by general readers and students of the 
industrial South. Its commendation by the press 
was equally gratifying. “One of the best books ever 
published in the South,” said the Raleigh News and 
Observer, “is‘Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations,’ 
by Mr. D. A. Tompkins, the practical and wise 
manufacturer of Charlotte. This book may be 
said to mark a mile-post in the industrial history of 
North Carolina. The State has passed out of the 
experiment of manufacturing raw cotton into yam; 
it will henceforth teach the youths of this and other 
states. Yesterday it sat in the schoolroom, near the 
foot of the class, doubtful if it could be a great 
manufacturing state; to-day it is a teacher, with 
pupils thronging its industrial academies desiring to 
learn the problem of converting raw cotton profitably 
into finished products. In the industrial progress of 
the State Mr. Tompkins has been a helpful and 
inspiring factor. His book, will be invaluable, and 
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the fact that there is a demand for it shows that we go 
forward.” 

“Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations,” said 
the Norfolk Landmark, “is in every respect a notable 
work. It is the first book written and published in 
the South on the important subject of cotton manu¬ 
facturing. Mr. Tompkins is intensely practical. 
What he has to say is not based upon mere theoretical 
knowledge but also upon actual and extensive ex¬ 
perience. No man is better qualified to utilize 
experience, and profit by its lessons, than is Mr. 
Tompkins. To the youthful student and the 
apprentice, especially, Mr. Tompkins addresses 
him.self, desiring to impress upon the young workman 
of intelligence and ambition the great truth that 
success comes not to mere .skill of the hand and eye, 
nor to mere theoretical knowledge, but to a judicious 
combination of manual .skill and technical knowl¬ 
edge. The whole wi.sdom of active life is here 
condensed by Mr. Tompkins into the compass of a 
few words.” 

His next book was ent,it.led: “Cotton Mill 
(vommerc-ial Featun's, a textbook for the use of 
textile s<-hool.s and inve.stors, with tal)les .showing 
cost of mac-hincry and c(iuii)m(‘nts for mills making 
cotton yarns and plain cotton cloths.” 

“This is the author’s .second volume of a series on 
c-otton mill subjc'cts,” said l.lu^ Manufacturers’ 
Record. “Tlu“ lir.st, volume treated of tlu^ interior 
d(‘tail of <-otton mill machinery and its managcnu'ut. 
The pre.sent volume is devoted t.o the commcrc-ial 
and financial asp<‘ct..s of t.he business. It is a book 
which the busine.ss man can rt'ad with f)l('a.sur(‘. It 
is not cncumlx'red with technicalititss which usually 
load down Ijooks treating of .spc'cial industries. It 
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is a straightforward and easy discussion of the busi¬ 
ness principles underlying the organization of a new 
company for cotton manufacture, the building of the 
plant, keeping the accounts, and disposing of the 
product. The author is a Southern man intensely 
interested (financially and sentimentally) in Southern 
institutions, but he takes pains to show in every case 
that the true road to advancement in cotton manu¬ 
facturing lies in the harmonious cooperation with 
Northern and Eastern mills for the acquisition of the 
world’s markets.” 

“A valuable feature of this book,” said the New 
Orleans Picayune, “is its presentation of the theory 
that more wealth accrues from the sale of the manu¬ 
factured article than of the raw material. The 
author directs attention to the great increase of 
cotton manufacturing in the cotton states. He 
adduces many striking facts to show how the new 
enterprises have worked for the general prosperity of 
the South. In a suggestive chapter on textile 
education Mr. Tompkins deals with the movement 
on behalf of technical training which has lately 
sprung up in the Southern States. He explains at 
some length exactly what ought to be taught in 
textile schools. Another chapter is devoted to the 
new conditions of labor which have sprung up as a 
result of the evolution of the negro. Mr. Tompkins 
even goes so far in this subject as to present plans 
for cheap but comfortable houses for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the laboring class. This work is unique as 
well as comprehensive. Mr. Tompkins has rendered 
a great service to the South in compiling it. The 
book is copiously illustrated, the plans of machinery 
and mill construction being a particularly valuable 
feature.” 
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His next book was entitled: “Cotton Values in 
Textile Fabrics, A Collection of Cloth Samples, 
Arranged to Show the Value of Cotton, when Con¬ 
verted Into Various Kinds of Cloth.” 

The purpose and character of this book are set 
forth in the preface, which says: 

“This collection of samples of cotton goods with 
data on costs per yard and per pound was prepared 
to show the possibilities that lie in our cotton crop. 
Opposite each sample is shown the value of a good 
North Carolina crop, 500,000 bales, reckoned as raw 
material, and sold at a normal average price of six 
cents per pound or thirty dollars per bale. Con¬ 
trasted with this valuation is shown what the same 
half million bales would bring if manufactured into 
goods like the samples, at normal average prices. 

“The cheaiH'st sample shown is duck, worth four¬ 
teen cents i)er {xnind. Half a million bales of 
cotton in this shape would bring thirty-five million 
dollars, or nearly two and a half limes its value in the 
raw state. 'Fhe whole crop of the country, say 
<«leven million bales, if manufactured into this goods 
and sold at this i)ri<-i‘, would show a gain over the 
raw pric(> of mort' than four lumdre<l million dollars, 
or mon* than fiv<“ dollars p<'r capita for all the people 
of the C’ontincntul United States. 

“To inanufa<*tur(> the entire cotton crop into duck 
would b<‘ a mi.sfortuiK', sonu'whaf. akin to selling the 
i'litire crop in its raw staU*. But cotton may be made 
into numennis other forms to produce even greater 
vahu's, as is .shown by tlu' .succeeding .samples, the 
last of which .shows that if the North ('arolina crop 
could 1 h‘ converted into Swi.ss embroidery and .sold 
at twenty dollars ptT pound, it would bring five 
billion dollars. I'liis is about ecpial to all the money 
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reeei%^eil for all tlie raw vutUm gmwn in tin* Tniti^l 
States in tlie past twenty yvurs. it is iiinrc tlian 
c'^noiigli to buy all the eottnn iiiitl wiMi!t*ii mills in t|j|. 
world! 

“To iiiaiiiifiicdiire the f*ntiri* nf tin* eoiiritry 
into ertiliroidiTy wcnihl la* ns niid«*sirii!)if* ns to turn it 
nil into diiek. Tiiese t*\!rente figiiri*s iirt* gii^eii to 
show the wide riinge of jMtssibiiitit^s in the business, 
lliey exliibit the relativt* gain in both eases iiini not 
the iibsoiiite result to in* attaifiiaL 

“All of till* Hiini|des slitnvii an* fiiiidt* of eotton; but 
some of file flutist were not math* of flit* tirilinnry 
<ottoii of our r'oiiimeree, ami Itierefore it nmy he 
e0iiteiidt*ii tliiit the elaiiii for jiriiif‘i*ly viiiiies in 
our eottcui is beyond tin* mark. But the gomls were 
made of a kind of eottim. This eotton was grown 
under eerfitiii eondifioiiH. If thoM* niiiditioiH m*ere 
%vell uiidt’fsttHtfb ant! tlie prodmlioii of eotton 'efirriecl 
on with Miffirient sUlb f}i**N* fine gniden of <»<itton 
eotili! l)e rained o%-er largr* areas iiow’ f!f*voted to the 
ordinary kind. 

“llierefon* fin* argiiinent itself into a 

c|tie-htioii <d proper edueeJjeii aiii! Iliiift to turn ii 
possible eiitlois erop infu tfiou emds of !iiiir‘s tlie 
iiiofiey mnv rr‘a!i/rd «ut i! }y the pi’M|j!e \ibii priMiiiee 
it. In oilier wtird'^. in tiiifterfakinir to e\fiibit fhe 
vidtii*s to whieli euttiifi may bi^ broiiidd the stibjt»et 
rovers ifiijU‘tn'*rMiieii! uf fb** bnf by the gnoier ns well 
m iififirovennai! in ^piniiifii,!: and w#si\iiig by the 
miimifaeinrer. 

‘‘Fart of the dilferemi' b*'!e*i-iii fit.** priee nf ritw 
eolttui and the re-fai! pra al!i\»"i! ti» fh«* "s.iiti|ileH 
shown !h <Te;.ited by the le.el* ii.iiit and Ipn all bv flit* 
Iiiaiiiifartiirer. lint nf\-e-rtlie|e-H tlaa-e ih a enin fo 
Hit* roiiiinunily by reaHf#ii uf th.r le'niiig been 
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manufactured at home. The very process of manu 
facturing is conducive to greater volume of mei 
cantile business from the fact that many people ar 
thus given employment who would otherwise be idh 
These people become wealth producers, and becom 
much larger consumers of all commodities tha: 
before. 

“The grower of unimproved raw cotton noA 
receives but a modicum of its possible value. It i 
hoped that this collection of samples, though givin 
but a minute suggestion of the infinite possibilitieis 
may point the way to grt'ater returns for the labo 
of the people in the cotton-growing states, and lea' 
th(‘m to find out tin* steps n(K‘essary to acquire th 
.skill for producing bett(‘r (jualities of cotton, and fo 
turning this beth'r cotton into goods of greate 
value.” 

T’his littlc’ book went lik<' a missionary through th 
South. Fivt' ('ditions wctc^ called for in five years. 

It shows at a glance the valvuN on the one hand, c 
finished products an<l .skilled labor; on the othe 
hand, of raw material and untrained muscle. 

VALUK Ot' oOO.OOO UM.KH OI-’ COTTON PHODUCED IN 
NOUTII CAHOLINA* 

Not IManufa<‘tured: .sold in bales 

(m (} cts. 

Manu fact ur<sl; into Duck (<i\ 14 

cts. per Ib. 

Manufactured: into Drilling ((t) 10 

cts. 

Manufjtclurcd: into Shc<‘ting (u). 

_ IK cts. 

|iri« rs gjvrn tit ihi’* luhlc wrrr the iiiurki'l ttl of the puhliention 

tlir littlr ImkA. 


$ 15,()0(),0() 
05,000,00 
40,000,00 
4.'>,000,00 
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^®°^®ctured:—into Bleaching @ 

Manufactured:—into Tick @ 24 
Manufactured:—into Cheviot @ 26 
Manufactured:—into Denim @ 30 

CIS. . , 

Manufactwed:—into piain' Gingl 

ham @ 34 cts. . 

Cioth 

(© 34 cts. 

Manufactured:—into Madras @ 40 

CIS. , . 

Manufactured:-into Mercerized' 

Cloth @ $1. 

Manufactured:—into Gingham' 

Lawn @ $1.70 . 

Manufactwed:—into Fancy Ging¬ 
ham @ $2.20 . 

Persian Lawn 


$ 50 , 000,000 
60 , 000,000 
65 , 000,000 
75,000,000 
85,000,000 
85,000,000 
100,000,000 
175,000,000 
250,000,000 
425,000,000 
450,000,000 
550,000,000 
1 , 000 , 000,000 
5,000,000,000 


in respects the most interest- 

market 

and 0perati„n-Cat;ie^eS“p“duSr7S 
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and Dairy Products, Cottonseed Meal and Hulls as 
Stock Feed—^Fertilizer Manufacture, Manipulation, 
and Uses. Full Information for Investor, Student, 
and Practical Mechanic/’ 

Aside from its technical contents, “Cotton and 
Cotton Oil” is full of interest. It describes Southern 
industrial conditions before, during, and after the 
Civil War, the old Southern plantation, the growing 
and marketing of cotton, the growth and influence of 
cotton mills, the utilization of cottonseed, and the 
beginning of a new agriculture. It contains a very 
interesting chapter intended to show that the cotton 
saw gin was invented by Hodgin Holmes, of Georgia, 
and appropriated afterward by Eli Whitney, whose 
invention was a roller set with teeth or spikes, but 
lacking saws. 

The four books forming this series have been highly 
praised: 

“The Editor of Cotton and Finance^^ says Theo. H. 
Price, “desires to make our acknowledgments to 
Mr. D. A. Tompkins for some pictures of the cotton 
boll in its various stages of development recently 
published by Cotton and Finance, They were taken 
from 'Cotton and Cotton Oil,’ one of a series of 
books of which he is the author. These books, taken 
together, form the most valuable and compact 
reference library with regard to the history of cotton 
cultivation and manufacturing of which the writer 
has any knowledge.” 

“This series of books,” says the Manufacturers' 
Record^ “is devoted to various aspects of the cotton 
trade—^growing the crop, manufacturing it into 
different classes of goods, selling these and finding 
new markets abroad for increased sale and consump¬ 
tion. Each book is an attempt to supply a much- 


